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PRICE $1. A “YEAR. 


? Hats With a Pedigree. Hats With a Guarantee.’ 


SEE DAVE 


He Makes Clothes 


D. G. HARVIE 


| The Thoroughbred Hat 
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Gleichen is applying for incorporation 
as a town. 


A boot and shoe manufacturing plant 
will shortly open in Calgary. 


William Barrett, aged 40 years, of 
Tofield, was arrested on a serious charge. 


A gentleman named Anaka broke into 
the C. P. R, freight sheds at Theodore 
Sask. 


A conflagration which did damage to 
the extent of $80,000 broke out in Out- 
look, Sask., on Sunday, 


Dubois, who was recently convicted on 
two charges of stealing cattle at Red 
Deer was sentenced to five years. 


Hight hundred to a thousand car loads 
of settlers effects are coming into this 
country from the United States, via 
Portal daily. : 


About thirty loads of settler’s ¢Hects 


For the Coming 
Demand 


Sorpvaonr 


should be the aim of every builder as to 


short of 


ze 


run 


just when it is wanted is always annoying: We have on 
the road six cars and when they arrive we will have. the : 
finest stock, in the yard, on the line and it will pay you 


to see our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
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’ GROSSFIELD LUMBER YARD 


GEO. BECKER, PROPRIETOR. 


McKAY BROS |= 


Central for Government ’Phone. 


Central for Farmers’ Independent ’Phone. 


Central for Mandt and Hamilton Wagons and all 


kinds of Farm Machinery, Gasoline Engines, Wind 
Mills, Well Casing, Pumps, Galvanized Iron Pipiug, 


Burton Water Systems, Hot Air and Hot Water Fur- 
naces, Baths, Sinks, etc. 

Our goods are UP-TO-DATE in every respect having 
every latest improvement. Our Motto is, and will be 
Second to None. Call us up, Look us up, or Write us 
up and you will receive 


PROMPT ATTENTION 


‘} are stranded between Athabasca Landing 


avd Edmonton on account of the vondi- 
tion of the roads, 


Senator Lougheed will erect a sky- 
scraper at Calgary this year. The build- 
ing will occupy ten lots and cost about 
$300,000 when completed. 


William Barber. a typhoid patient at 
the Misericordia Hospital at Edmonton, 
while delirious climbed out of a window 
and fell sixty feet to his death. 


Wim, P. Kinney, a rancher living eight 
miles from Cayley, was sentenced to three 
months for brutal assault upon John 
Ferris who had been in his employ. 


While racing a broncho on Sunday, 
March 13th, A. Cullen, of Olds, met with 
a serious accideut. The animal fell and 
broke the riders right leg in two places. 


Rumors of electric power for Cochrane 
are inthe air. It is to be derived from 
the Kananaskis Falle.wlee the Calgary 
Power and Transmission Co., are install- 
ing a plant. 


C, FE. Coling, manage: of Live Wire, a 
Winnipeg publication, has been arrested 
ona warrant charging the publication 
and and distribution of literature tending 
to corrupt public morals. 


Frank Shovrol, an Austrian, while in 
an intoxicated condition attempted to 
board a train at North Battleford 6o 
Monday. He slipped and the train 
passed over him killing him. 


William Massig, a German elerk, em- 
ployed ina Winnipeg Drug Store was 
charged recently with javing sold cocaine 
without obtaining a physician’s certificate 
for sale. He was fined $20 and costs or 
one month in jail. 


While Fred Pepper, of Cochrane, was 
working in the barn recently one of the 
horses placed one of his hind hoofs 
violently in the regions of Pepper's 
stomach. The victim luckily was not 
seriously injured. 

A bi-weekly service will go into effect 
on the branch running north from Lang- 
don on Monday, March 28th. The sta- 
tions on the branch are Langdon Junc- 
tion, Inverlake, Dalroy, Keoma, Lrricana 
Beiseker and Acme. 


While W. Borden, of High Rive , was 
attempting to place a halter on the head 
of one of his stallions the animal reared 
pawing the air with its front feet. Be- 
fore 
struck him on the head tearing the 
and injuring the skull. The 
will recover, 


scalp 


Thé most important casetried, and one 
which will give the people to urferstand 
that road allowances cannot be obstruct- 
ed, was decided by Judge Mitchell in the 
plantiff’s favor in the case of Murdoch 
vy Stringer. The defendant (Stringer) 
stretched aguy of barb wire from a post 


LUMBER OF ALL KINDS 


At Prices to Defy Competition at 


McDonald & McNaughton’s Mills 


WE HAVE 
Shiplap, Flooring, Window and Door Jambs, Ceiling, Drop- 


siding, Dimension and Rough Lumber 
POST OFFICE ADDRESS—-CREMONA 


Mills 25 miles West of Crossfield on road across Little 
Red Deer. Accomodation for man and beast. 


in his fence to a tree, practica!ly across 
an unused road allowance, and to make 
jt taut he anchored the center of it down 
to about one foot from the ground. The 
plaintifi’s (Mr. 
grazing in this slough where the wire was 
and one of the animals got his fooS over 
it, with the result that in trying to free 
himself the horse received such injuries 
as to be of no value to its owner, The 
plaintiff claimed $150 damages. ©The 
court allowed $125 and coste. L. H, 
Cumming, of Cumming & Robertson, for 
plaintiff, and Roberts, of Lougheed «& 
Bennett, for defendant.—Olds Gazette. 
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Borden could get clear the horse} 


young man} 


Murdoch's) horses were | 


FAREWELL DANGE 


A farewell dance 


Was given on 
Monday night by certain of the towns- 
people in honor of of Miss Anderson 
Mr. °C. 


to-day. 


Anderson who leave 

About forty-five 

present at the 
dance and an excellent repast was 
Mr. Ander- 
came to this part from Great 
Falls, Montana, purchasing Sec. 35 
Tp. 28, Rge. 29, west of the Fourth 
meridian from H. Bulmer for $12 
per acre and recently he sold out ta 
Mr. A. A. Hall who hails from the 
State of Maine, for $37 per acre, it 
being a cash deal. 


and 
town 


persons were 


served by Mr. Stevens. 


son 


The farm was 
one and a half miles from town and 
was well improved, the buildings 
being among the finest in the coun- 
try. Mr. and Miss Anderson go 
from here to St. Paul and intend a 
little later to visit the land of their 
birth, both of their parents being 
alive and residing at Stockholm. 
While in this part of the world they 
have formed many friendships and 
their departure from our midst will 
leave a gap in the social circle which 
will indeed be hard to fill. Mr. An- 
derson also recently invested in some 
property at Gleichen which after 
holding for about a week he turned 
over to his considerable financial ad- 


vantage. It is the intention of Mr. 
Anderson to again invest in land 
here as’ he is greatly enthused 


with the country and most optimis- 


COLDENROD 


Mr. Hudd is out again. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. J. Fletcher 


a son. 


The Misses Clapperton have late- 
ly arrived from the coast. 


A meeting of the Goldenrod Li- 
terary Society will be held in the 
school-house on March 80th. The 
meeting is called for 8 o’clock 
sharp. 


A basket social was held in the 
school-house on Wednesday evening 
March 16th, in aid of the church. 
The following programme was ren- 
dered :— 


Solo, ‘“‘In the Valley’? Mr. 
Bradshaw; Recitation, Willie Pa- 
tulla; Solo, “‘Anchored’’? Mr. Men- 


“Scotland Yet’’ Miss 
Dialogue, ““The Photo- 
grapher’’ characters Miss L. Pole, 
Miss E. Onderkirk, Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Watters; Solo, ‘‘Asleep in the 
Deep’’ Mr. McClelland; Recitation, 
“Sweet Girl Graduate’? Mrs Brink; 
Solo, “‘Love’s Old Sweet Song?’ Mr. 
Clapperton; 

The programme was followed by the 
sale of the baskets. Mr. Bradshaw 
acted as auctioneer 


zies; Solo, 
Patulla; 


tic regarding its future. We are 
loth to see Mr. and Miss Anderson 
depart and we add _ our wishes for 
an-enjoyable holiday and a happy 
and prosperous future to those of 
their many friends. 
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t Grand Entertainment 1 


In the Oddfellows’ 
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Reserved Seats at 5oc on 


Co 


Hall, 


Easter Monday, -March 28 


Under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church 


Songs, Monologues, Recitations, Dialogues, Good 
Music by the Local Talent 


BOX SOGIAL ay BACHELORS’ BOX 


Everyone Welcome 


Every Gentleman brings his Lady and every Lady 
her Basket 


Admission 25c 


t<) 


Crossfield, at 8 p.m., on 


Sale at Canadian Bank of 


Commerce or at the Drug Store 


o 
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ONTKES & ARMSTRONG. 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


| 
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The Persian Campaign 


From the Narrative 


of Mr. J. Elkington, 


Late 64th Regiment 


WAS a Queen’s soldier just before 
] the Mutiny, and was being paid a 

farthing a day by the Crown, That 
gave the Crown a first claim on me. The 
rest of my daily pay, a shilling and 
three farthings, eame from old John 
Gompany. The money was not much, 


and most of it was never seen by the} 


redeoat of the ‘fifties, because there 
were so many deductions; but in the 
East he sometimes had chances of mak- 
ing a bit im-the way of loot, and he 
mostly took them. 
With ten thousand and 


men, horse 


foot, I left India in November, 1856, for | 


Persia, which was said to be a land 
flowing with milk and honey. I once 
came across a sample of the milk; but 
never set eyes on nor tasted the product 
of the bees. 
loss L saw flies, so thick that they could 
literally be shovelled up, and insects of 
a worse sort were almost as abundant. 
India, during the hot weather, had been 
bad enough; but it was almost paradise 
compared with the dominions of the 
Shah, who called himself King of Kings. 

For six months the ten thousand of 
us were ceaselessly marching and fight- 
ing in that wonderful country, which, 
in spite of all its drawbacks, was some- 
thing of a fairyland, and about which 
many of us had read in the Bible, or had 
been taught, for only a soldier here and 
there could read or write in those far- 
off days. They talked about Persia be- 
ing the land of the fire-worshippers; but 
my own recollections of it are associated 
with stiong gales, soaking rains, and 
the burning sun. 

Queen’s men and Company ’s men— 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry, amongst 
them the Eagle, or Flying Troop of the 
horse-gunners, so-called because they 
tore and dashed over anything and 
everything—sailed in an immense fleet 
of transports from Bombay, convoyed 
by eleven ‘‘fighters,’’ as the troops call- 
ed the battleships, and I do not think a 
more splendid sight was ever seen than 
that vast array of vessels starting off 
to war on a glorious Indian cold weather 
morning. 

Through the Persian Gulf we reached 
the Euphrates, most majestic and histor- 
ic of Western Asian waters, the stately 
stream on whose banks are the ruins of 
Babylon, and where the Garden of Eden 
is supposed to have been. The first 
thing 1 remember of Persia was sailing 
ever the ruins of a wonderful ancient 
city which had been long submerged. 
It was a city of the dead in a hollow, 
and we went over it in the ships’ boats. 
Even then, long years, I suppose, after 
disaster had befallen it, the place was 

retty much as the inhabitants had left 
it, and carts were still drawn up to the 
doors of the houses, waiting for the peo- 
ple who never entered them, to drive 
away. Then we marched through the 
famous old city of Muscat, but did not 
stop there, as the Persians did not seem 
very anxious to meet us. So we forged 
ahead towards Bushire, which “is Per- 
sia’s chief seaport on the Persian Gulf, 
and it was known that the place was to 
be attacked from both land and sea, 
Qur Commander-in-Chief was General 
Sir James Outram, and the fleet was un- 
der Sir H. Leeke. There was another 
eflicer who was to achiev iramortal fame, 
Havelock. 

We were a splendidly organized army 
—there is no question about that, and 
the ships were in good form, too; but 
soldiers and sailors were primitive in 
their equipment compared with the 
troops and seamen of today. The red- 
coat was a beast of burden in Persia, 
swathed in the old-time uniform, and 
saddled with the heavy musket, the cele- 
brated Brown Bess, which could never 
be depended upon to hit anything smal- 
ler than a haystack at ‘a distance of 
more than about eighty yards; a hun- 
dred and eighty rounds of heavy am- 
munition, and three days’ rations. That 
was our marching kit for a country 
wheré you broiled by day and froze by 
night, and where you had to deal with 
an enemy who always seemed to attack 
you in the wrong place. 

The Persians had a wonderful knack 
of falling upon you at unexpected 
times, and in the rear or on the flank. 
As for the ships, they were freaks, some 
of them—but very good freaks, I re- 
member two of them which had a dozen 
long sixty-eight pounders, the good old- 
fashioned muzzle-loaders. The ‘‘fight- 
ers’’ had no bulwarks, and had perfectly 
flush decks, so that it was the easiest 
thing in the world to roll over the side 
into the water. If you went into the 
sea or the river, well, so much the worse 
for you. Your feet were made to stand 
on, and you should hayé stuck to them; 
though, of course, you were hauled back 
on board if they could get you, If they 
couldn ’t—well, again, The lives of 
soldiers and sailors in the ‘fifties were a 
good deal cheaper than they are now. 

People, nowadays, when guns are 80 
tremendously powerful, are disposed to 
laugh at the muzzle-loaders of the 
‘‘fighters,’’ but the old flush-decked 
freaks, when they started operations, 
knocked the Persian forts out of tune 
and time in about ten minutes, and we 
were free to.do the storming. The place 
to be tackled was Reshire, and that was 
really the opening of the Persian War. 

It was a few days before Christmas 
when the fleet finished its work, and we, 
under cover of the guns, in boats which 
were laden to the very edge of the 
water, gave way and made for the land. 
I saw the Persians for the first time, 
and a strange, weird crowd they look- 
ed. They wore extraordinary hats, with- 
out brims, just like a atave-pipe, and a 
peculiar dress or smock, of quilted hair 
—eamel’s hair, I fancy, It was more 
like a door-mat than anything else, and 
was the hardest thing I ever came across 
to drive a bayonet through. Steel was 
almost powerless against that peculiar 

rotection. It seemed a farce to be 

ghting men who wore chimney-pot hats 


But to make up for that} 


lana door-mats, but the thing became no 
laughing matter. I am sure that if the 
| Persians had been well organized, and 
had been kept up to it, not many of the 
ten thousand horse and‘ foot who had 
landed in Persia would have got out of 
the country. 

‘¢Give way!’’ was the order when the 
| boats were afloat, and the seamen rowed 
for all they were worth to get us ashore. 
The beach was reached, and the redeoats 
tumbled out in a heap, while the guns, 
limbers, and wagons were thrown ever- 
| board, as well as the horses. The horses, 
poor things, were the worst off of all, 
because they were so terrified; but we 
landed them securely, and as for the 
material, well, with ropes and willing 
hands it was soon put to rights and in 
fighting trim. 

Storming was to be done, and there 
was not an officer or man amongst us, 
from the brigadier downward, who was 
not thirsting to be at the enemy, The 
brigadier—Stopford—was literally wor- 
shipped by fhe men. He was one of the 
old school of warrior, whose motto was: 
‘Follow me, men!’’ and the officers 
were the real friends, as well as the su- 
periors, of the rank and file. 

I have a vivid recollection of the 
storming of Reshire, not so much be- 
cause of the fact that we took it, but 
owing to the impression which was 
made upon my mind by the fate and 
courage of the brigadier, ‘It is mee 
three years ago, yet I see him as clearly 
now as I saw him then, in front of the 
old fort of Reshire, pointing with his 
drawn sword to the bastions and shout- 
ing: ‘‘Do you see those fiends there? If 
you don’t put them out they’ll put you 
out! Now, then—follow me! And no 
nonsense!’’ He waved his sword again, 
and with a wild cheer we followed where 
he led. 

We had neither scaling-ladders nor 
storming helps of any sort, and we were 
saddled with our fighting burdens. There 
was a deep ditch, too, to cross; but un- 
der the influence of the brigadier’s rous- 
ing words, and with bugles sounding 
and colors flying, we rushed forward to 
the assault. 

What did we do in the ditch? Rolled 
down it, of course! That was the easiest 
and swiftest way of mastering the gap. 
Then we got to our feet again, and 
swept up the steep face which protected 
the fort. 

It was a confused and furious serim- 
mage, a medley in which officers and 
men were jumbled together, and British 
soldier and Persian warrior were mixed 
hopelessly. You cannot have any per- 
fectly clear conception of a stormin, 
such as this; yet I remember. so wel 
seeing the beigadige putting his left arm 
swiftly across his face and erying: ‘‘Qh! 
Heavens!’’ 

Then he fell in the midst of the storm- 
ing party, shot through the heart. 

More than half a century has. passed, 
and during all that time the brigadier 
has rested where he fell, and other Brit- 
ish officers and men with him, I won- 
der how many of those who fought on 
the banks of the Euphrates survive? 


The brigadier had died as he had lived 
—a soldier and a gentleman, beloved 
and mourned by ally I am certain that 
his death was thoroughly avenged, amd 
that his. fall was the cause, to a large 
extent, of the defeat of the Persians at 
Reshire. The ery went round that the 
brigadier had fallen, and the ery was 


the signal for some furious work with 
the bayonet. We had to depend mostly 
on the steel for our success, because, as 
I have told you, little or nothing was to 
be done with the old Brofvn Bess. We 
held on to our work until the firing 
from the fort almost ceased, and we 
were harassed only by an occasional shot 
—the time, indeed, came when we were 
troubled only by bullets from one parti- 
cular spot, a sheltered place where a 
Persian marksman took steady aim and 
annoyed us excessively, 

First one bullet came, then another. 
It was a galling little fusilade, and the 
sort of thing that had to be stopped, if 
only to restore peace and comfort to the 
ranks, So a rush was made for the fir- 
ing point, and the marksman was found 
to be a Persian woman, who, with seven 
old matehlocks, piled against the rocks, 
was deliberately potting at us, taking 
up one weapon after the other, Every 
bullet told, for she was-a first-rate shot. 
War is war, and she had to go down un- 
der the length of a bayonet. 


When night came we found that we 
had only one round of ammunition left 
for each gun, so we had to get fresh sup- 
plies from the ships and fill up the artil- 
lery tumbrils. When we were ready 


|again, we started for Bushire, about ten 


miles away; but to get there meant a 
weary, heavy drag through the sand and 
heat, pulled down, as we were, by the 
kit and cartridges and rations, The 
three days’ bread and water and meat 
made a woefully heavy burden, although 
the weight got lighter as we advanced, 
The only thing tolerable was the bread, 
for the Water was either sweet or brack- 
ish, and as for the meat—well, mine 
|was just skin and bone and gristle. It 
was the knuckle part of some quad- 


ruped, and there was literally no flesh 
jon it. Luek sent the ration my way, 
jand I had to be satisfied, J suppose it 
jhad been weighed out all right, and 
|turned the seales at three pounds; and 
|that was the only—indeed, the main— 
|consideration with the commissariat de- 
| partment. I have often thought that 
the knuckle would have made a fine ex- 
hibit for the British Museum, to show 
what the redcoat had doled out to him 
half a century and more ago, 

Bushire looked formidable enough, 
and there was a good deal of doubt as 
to the best way of tackling the place. 
The general went back and looked at it, 
and then he rode back to the lines and 
said; ‘*Well, men, what shall it be? 
Seige or storm?’’ 

There was not a man who hesitated 


with his answer, and the air rang with 
, 


hoarse cries of ‘‘Storm! Storm! 

The general turned to the officer com- 
manding the artillery and spoke, and in 
the twinkling of an eye, it seemed, the 
Kagle Troop had swooped doyn and un- 
limbered and planted a couple of shot 
into the enemy. The first knocked down 
twenty-one Persians—we ‘counted them 
afterwards—and the second so demoral- 
ized them that they began to bolt, which 
was the best and only thing for them to 
do. Then the bugles rang out the 
‘*Double,’’ and away we went to the 
storm of Bushire. 

I and the soldiers near mé were dash- 
ing for the gates. You know what the 
Bible says—That the elders shall sit in 
the gates? So they were sitting at 
Bushire. Their gateways were not like 
ours at home, but deep, dark arches or 
tunnels about twenty or thirty yards 


long, with stone seats at the sides for| 


the elders and others to rest on. 

When we burst the gates open we 
found that the arch was full of Persians, 
and they were amaved to find us in 
amongst them. Some of them were sav- 
age and active, too, and one fine fellow 
rushéd towards me with a very business- 
like sword. There was no time for the 
exchange of compliments, but I managed 
to say, as he charged down: ‘‘ What 
time is it, old pal? You’ve made a mis- 
take.’’ I shot out my bayonet, and 
aught him under the ear. It was a good 
lunge, and the point came out at the 
top of his head. 

I have told you that the Persians had 
a way of getting at the back of us, and 
very cleverly they did it. At Bushire 
we practised the same trick on them— 
perhaps we put them up to it—for we 
were right behind their backs in the 
fort, and had the place before they 
quite realized what we had done. And 
we had seven thousand prisoners, too— 
men and women, boys and girls. On the 
following morning we marched out of 
Bushire, to a spot four miles away, after 
one of the worst nights I ever knew. 
There was black darkness, soaking rain, 
and dense fog, with bitter cold—and 
after a sweltering day, too, with the 
storming thrown in, That particular 
spot is said to be the hottest place on 
earth. es 

We had brought the prisoners away so 
that they should not have a chance of 
sneaking round our corners; but what 
an an army do when it is burdened with 
almost as many captives as it has fight- 
ing men? We wanted to get ahead and 
carry out more assaults, and to do that 
we had to dispose of the seven thousand. 
The general got rid of them by the 
simple process of letting them go, on 
condition that they promised not to bear 
arms against us for the rest of the cam- 
paign. Of course, we helped them to 
keep their word by destroying their 
weapons; but I think that some of them 
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about sixteen and a half hands, but lost 
him; and L also got a gorgeous gong 
which [ claimed as loot. But I had a 
far more precious find than that. A 
wandering donkey eame, and I grabbed 
him by the ears. That was the only way 
to get hold of him, because he had noth- 
ing on in the way of bridle. He had a 
pair of panniers, and in them I found a 
lump of roast mutton, some pancakes, a 
bottle of milk, and other good things. 
I was in a state of rapture, and about 
to settle down to a good square meal, to 
make the two days’ rations pan out to 
seven, when a round shot came and 
smashed the donkey into atoms, I lost 
what I looked upon as a belated Christ- 
mas dinner, and had to console myself 
as best [ could in the melancholy rain— 
a perfect deluge—which . afterwards 
soaked and saddened us, One of the 
most remarkable things about the Per- 
sian War was the heavy and incessant 
rain, We had to foree our way through 
it and over the stodgy ground; yet we 
|managed at one time to march forty-six 
|miles in forty-one hours. 


The Persians were perfectly wonder- 
ful in spotting us at night. They were 
used to the inky blackness and the bit- 
ter cold; we were not. Some of our men 
became reckless, and defied all ordinary 
warnings, I remember one night, when 
it was so black that you could not see 
your hand in front of you, a sergeant 
named Burns came up and said to me: 
‘*Jack, I’m going to have a smoke.’’ 

*“Are yout’’ I answered. ‘‘Then go 
into the next street. I don’t want you 
near me, for sure as you show a spark 
you’ll get a couple of rounds into you.’’ 

The sergeant laughed, and managed to 
get a light. No shot came, and he laugh- 
ed again. Then there was a puff of 
wind, and the lighted tobacco was swept 
out of the bowl of the pipe and carried 
away, and while it was still afloat a 


We tumbled over each other in our 
fear and confusion, but not one of us 
had penetrated the disguise in which he 
had been out, mixing with the enemy, 
and in which he had come back safely. 
He told us cheerfully that we had done 
a perfectly right thing in capturing him 
and leading him to the halter, It was 
a narrow shave for him all the same, be- 
éause he had put off his chanees of sal- 
vation till the very last moment. He was 
one of the bravest of the brave, and one 
of the best of the best, and no wonder 
od speak of him as the Bayard of In- 

ia, 


Like good British soldiers we made 


the best of things, and when the blue 
clay showed a more clinging affection 
than usual woe used to sing: ‘‘Wait for 
the wagon, and we’ll all take a ride,’’ 
and laugh as we shouted that when the 
wagon did turn up we should find that it 
had no wheels on and would have to be 
dragged and shoved on its way. We 
composed songs and tunes, too, of a sort 
and the band would play them some. 
times as we sang. I will give you a 
verse of one of them—I can still get 
out some music, of a sort: 


In a ship as big as a castle hall, 

In every hold and corner they stuffed 
us; 

To escape from the cold 

I got down in the hold— 

By Jakers! It wouldn’t hold half 
enough of us! 

We were smothered to death 

For the want of our breath, 

And bursting with hunger— 

Which doesn’t much charm 

We were ordered to land 

And make a bold stand— 


It’s easy to say stand to a hungry 
army! 


ye. 


There, that’s how it went. True, it’s 


round-shot came from one of the Persian |doggerel, and I agree with you that 


guns and took off the leg of a lieuten- 
ant. 

We turned the Persians out of Koo- 
shab, including the women, and they 
were forced to clear the battlefield. 
Kooshab, I believe, means the Valley of 
Blood, and when the day came it show- 
ed a sight which justified the Eastern in- 
terpretation. The dead were buried 
where they had fallen, and the wounded 
on both sides were dealt with by the 
doctors with perfect fairness. No favor 
was shown, and that, 1 think, astonished 
the eremy, who were not accustomed to 
such benevolent treatment. In a-tam- 
paign like that it was impossible for us 
to make prisoners or bring away the 
things we took, so there was nothing for 
it but wholesale destruction. Enormous 
piles were made of captured arms, and 
the stacks of matchlocks, swords, and 
spears were fired, so that the Persians 
could not again use the weapons, There 
were some quaint matchlocks and imple- 


had pot shots at us later, although, for 
the most “sgn they had had enough 
fighting to last them for a long time. 

We were off again swiftly, for a spy 
had brought in the news that the enemy 
was congrepgating in great force at the 
village of Kooshab; so, with two days’ 
provisions, we marched away. That was 
the’ time we expected to be occupied 
with our fighting; but two grew into 
seven, and we had to make our scant, 
rations’ last as best we could. Koosha 
was reached just at midnight—-I remem- 
ber that so well, because the colonel said 
to me: ‘‘ What time is it, sergeant?’’ I 
went to one of the guns, got a slow 
match and blew it into a light, and saw 
by a watch that it was just twelve 
o’clock. 

Kooshab will be famous in military 

annals for all time, because of its mid- 
night charge. The Eagle Troop was on 
the rearguard, and the rearguard work, 
in such pitchy darkness and in a strange 
country, was nerve-racking duty. 
* Suddenly, without warning, the still- 
ness of the black night was broken by 
the rumble of swiftly-moving artillery, 
and almost before we could pull our- 
selves together the horse gunners were 
amongst us, whipping their horses fran- 
tically and spurring fiercely, and shout- 
ing to us to get into square to receive 
cavalry. There were hoarse orders ‘n 
the black night, and the redcoats formed 
square to shelter the retiring Eagle 
Troop—the men who had been swooped 
upon, and had swiftly limbered up and 
bolted as the only way to save the guns, 
As well they might have retreated, too, 
for thére had fallen upon them the fam- 
ous Shiraz Regiment, the wonderful Per- 
sian horsemen of whom it was said that 
they had never been defeated, 


The Shiraz Regiment swept down up- 
on us with clamorous cries of ‘God kill 
the Englishmen! God kill the English- 
men!’’ and the horsemen did their best 
to execute their bloodthirsty prayer. 
They had found us and swooped down 
on ns, saving us the trouble of seekin 
them, which was what we had starte 
forth to do. We tumbled into square as 
quickly as we could, but the old Brown 
Bess had littlé or no stopping power 
against cavalry. The front ranks, kneel- 
ng, let fly with the sluggish bullets, that 
only did mischief by chance; then there 
was file firing from the tear rank, and 
after that the hedge of bayonets fox_the 
Persians to hurl themselyes against, 
They came up gamely, and were thrown 
off by regiment after regiment of red- 
coats. They yelled and shouted in the 
darkness, andgeut and slashed and hurl- 


ments of war—the matchlocks bein 
queerer than our own Brown Besses, an 
that is saying a good deal, 

I do not think that in. all the wide 
world, at any time, you could have en- 
dured worse weather than some of that 
with which we had to contend in Per- 
ia. The rain used to fall in solid sheets, 
and we might just as well have been in 
water as exposed to the deluge. We 
had no shelter. Tents were with us, but 
we wever unrolled them while wy were 
in the country—nor, indeed, for three 
whole years, because we took them to 
India with us, and dragged them about 
during all the fighting in the Mutiny. 
The rains made things bad enough for 
the men, but infinitely worse for the 
poor artillery horses. It was pitiful to 
see them straining at the guns, trying to 
pull them through the thick blue clay 
soil. For mile after mile I saw the guns 
dragged on without ever turning a 
wheel; they were sliding, not running, 
and the gunners and drivers were along- 
side with shovels, doing their best to 
dig away the glue-like stuff that clogged 
the wheels. Sixty or seventy horses 
were needed to get a single gun along, 
and the patient brutes were so utterly 
worn out that at the end of the march 
those that lived were not worth four- 

ence each, But, luckily for us, we were 
in a land where horseflesh was yery 
cheap. . ¥ 

Just. as the horses had to drag the 
guns like sledges through the clay, so 
we of the infantry had to plough 
through the clinging material. The clay 
was up to our knees, and time after 
time felt completely exhausted, and 
as if [ could not lift a foot again to save 
my life. I would drag a boot out of the 
mire, with pounds of the awful stuff ad- 
hering to it, and start scraping with my 
bayonet or anything that came handy; 
but by the time I had got the leather 
fairly clear the other leg was almost 
knee-deep in the clay, 

All thé time we were advancing we 
were harassed by the Persians, constant- 
ly expecting them to attack us on the 

anks or the rear. We used all sorts of 
devices to get at their intentions, but 
the boldest of them all was carried out 
by Outramf who knew the natives as 
few Englishmen understood them, He 
had a marvellous gift for disguising him- 
self, and he often used to steal away to 
make investigations on his own account. 
fle would clothe himself in native cos- 
tume and mix with the Persians, and in 
that way learn their secrets and get at 
their intentions, One of the most thril- 
ling incidents of the campaign was due 


ed themselves against the steel wall; but 
the Shiraz Regiment had to draw off at 
last, with a- tarnished record, for it 
could not any longer boast that it was 
nbeaten, We had been taken unawares, 
but we had not been conquered; and 
when the day broke like a flash in the 
blackness, the plains of Kooshab were 
strewn with the bodies of horses and 
the men who were looked upon by the 
Persians as invincible, To me, and 1 
daresay to the handful of survivors of 
the Persian War who are still with us, 
that midnight charge is the most. vivid 
of all the incidents of the campaign, It 
was so swift, so thrilling, and to us it 
was such a complete victory, at a time 
when defeat would have been an un- 
speakable disaster. The Eagle Troop 
was safe, and did not lose either a man 
or & gun, 

Six thousand Persians had attacked 
us. Seven hundred of them were left 
dead upon the fieid, 

At Kooshab | got a beautiful charger, 


to his reckless courage. At times we 
caught Persian spies, and the usual 
thing was to string them up at once to 
save trouble. Thexe was no time to 
waste on active service in those hard- 
fighting days, 

I was with a party that laid hands, 
not too gently, on a spy. There was no 
doubt about it-—he was the real thing. 
He was dressed like a Persian and look- 
ed one, and he would not answer any 
question that was put to him, He had 
been caught red-handed, as he came into 
our lines, and there was only one thing 
to be done with him, and. that was to 
get the pepe round his neck as swiftly 
as we could, We hurried him off and 
the halter was made ready. Still the 
stubborn fellow did not open his mouth, 
and not until he was actually on the 
point of being put to death did he make 
a sound, Then he laughed aloud and 
said: ‘‘Why, men, don’t you know who 
Tamf I’m Outram!’’ 


there isn’t much music in the tune; but 
we understood, you see, when we were 
tramping, and wrestling with our gristly 
rations, and used to roar it with infinite 
relish, 

We had plenty more hard work to do 
before we finished our six months in Per- 
sia. We continued what became almost 
a triumphant march, getting to Moham- 
rah, cn the Karun River, up the Eu- 
phrates, with Persia on one bank and 
Turkey on the other, and it was odd to 
watch the Turks lining théir side of the 
stream and watching us fighting, and 
making a nice bit of money by bringing 
in to us round-shot, for which they were 
re from three-halfpence to fourpence 
each, 

They looked upon us as infidels, of 
course, but their contempt did not pre- 
vent them from being very keen to see 
that they were paid for all the shot they 
got. We did some fine work with a six- 
ty-four. pounder which we christened 

Kicking Bet,’’ A strange thing about 
the attacking ships was that they were, 
in &@ way, armor-plated, but not with 
steel or iron-—only with trusses of com- 
pressed hay. Enormous numbers of bul- 
lets were afterwards shaken out of the 
trusses, which proved splendid shields 
for the ships’ sides. 

At Mohamrah we smashed up the forts 
and rushed in with the bayonet, and 
when we reached the guns—of which we 
took sixteen—we found that the Per- 
sians had bolted to save their own skins, 
and had left some Russian mercenaries 
chained to the weapons. These poor 
wretches had not a chance of escaping. 
They were helpless prisoners, expecting 
hat we should bayonet them on the 
spot. 

Did we touch them? ; 

No! We unshackled them and set 
them free, and I do not think any Brit- 
ish soldier that day bore them any 
malice. It was one of the most pitiful 
sights I ever saw to look at them, shack- 
led to the guns, and left to their fate. 

When the war was over we marched 
back to the ships and embarked, as we 
fondly supposed, for England; but the 
Mutiny had broken out, and the ten 
thousand of us were ordered to India— 
or what was left of us, for many were 
sleeping for all time in Persia, 


I may be wrong, but I always think 
that that army of veterans from Persia 
saved India. Did it not include Have- 
lock and Outram? 


TO MAKE AN AEROPLANE SAFE 


M R, A. J, ROBERTS, a clever Aus- 
tralian inventor, has applied the 

gyroscope to the aeroplana in 

order to solve the problem of making 
aeroplanes balance automatically. The 
gyroscope which Mr. Roberts has in- 
vented exerts a balancing foree equal 
in weight to 300 lbs. placed 18 inches 
from either side of the centre of gray- 
ity. The gyroscope is driven by elee- 
tricity, and is controlled by a pendulum 
which swings right or left according to 
the tilt of the aeroplane. It sets either 
of three switches in action, two of 
which tend to correct any tilt to right 
or left, while the, third controls the 
gyroscope while the aeroplane is in 
equilibrium, The invention is very 
clever, and experiments are being tried 
with full-sized aeroplanes, Mr, Roberts 
is working on a small aeroplane which 
is to be eontrolled by wireless tele- 
graphy, This aeroplane will not need a 
pilot to go’ up in it, as it ean be steer- 
ed to any point, and will also be eap- 
able of carrying a projectile, Its import- 
ance as an instrument of destruction 
may be imagined. All Mr. Roberts’ in- 


ventions are being tested b iti 

Sy Py g by the British 
The first gyroscope railway in Ameri- 

- “A ae pelng built by the Canadian 
acific ailway to eirele Oka 

Lake in British Columbia; eT 


WrtRr Extry! Nine lives lost! Hor- 
rible aecident!’? 

, Attracted by the cries of the 
bright-looking newsboy, a gentleman 
purchased a paper, 


‘Bee here, where does it tell about 
the neeoimont thane’ the purchaser, af- 
er looking all t 
ue g © way through the 
‘*Becond page!?’ retorted the boy, 


‘Tells about ‘Killin f f 
her whole nine lives.” Oe ie 


3 M.W.TOF A, 

SUNALTA CAMP NO, 15863 
Meets in Oddfellows’ Hall, Crossfield, 
the Second Thursday and Fourth Satur- | 
day of each monthy 

Visiting neighbors welcome. 

Gnas. McKay, Gro. 0. Davis, 
V..0, Clerk and Setretary . 


CROSSFIELD LODGE I. 0. 0. F. 


Meets Every Wednesday Night .in the 
Oddfellows Hall at 7.30 p.m. 


Visiting Brethren Welcoine. 
James Dryburgh, Rec.-Sec. 


‘No Surrender,’’ No. 1906. 
Meets Tuesday on or before the Ful! 
Moon. Visiting brethren always wel- 
come. : 
tieo. W. Boyce, A. Wheeler, 
WwW. Secy. 


Court Prairie Flower No. 1157 


Meets the first Saturday and third Mon- 
Day in the month. Visiting brethren 

always welcome. For further information 
‘ write any of the brethren. 


1). Ontkes, James Mewhort 
C. 


Professional Cards 


© W. MOORE, 


BARRISTER, SOLICITOR, 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


Carstairs, Alberta 
Will be at Crossfield every Thursday. 


Dr. LARGE, 
Dentist, Carstairs, 
Will be at the Alberta Hotel, Crossfield, 
Every. Thursday. 
AT CARSTAIRS OFFICE 
Every Day, Except Wednesday and 
Thursday. 


_ 


ATENTS 
PR OMPTLY SECURED 


bust ' nufactut 
here who realize the advisabil 


AUCTIONEER 


If you want a first-class Sale-call on 
YH. A. Weirtz, who resides on the J. B. | 
MeLaren farm, 14¢ miles 8.E. of Cross- 
field, the Auctioneer Full blooded cattle 
sales, a speciality. Call on Dick Ontke 
for terme. 

H. A. WEIRTZ, 
Crossfield, Alta. 


4-13-t 


| 
| 
JOE. DEWSBURY) 
Shoe Repairer 
BOOTS AND SHOES NEATLY 
AND PROMPTLY REPAIRED 


Next Door to Chronicle Office, Crossfield 


THE ARCADE 


Pool Room and Cigar Store 


Come in and spend a pleasant 
hour and try our Cigars and 
Soft Drinks. Latest Magaz- 
ines always kept in stock. 


H. Mann Pre. 


*| Tereentenary, 


Jlosed on Mondays. | 
| 


THE 


The 
. . into town every day or so. 
Crossfield Chronicle situation now is just about where it 


Scascktprios prick. $1.00 per year in 
wivance; or $1.50 if not paid in kdvanee. 


was before the agitation commenced 


Pustisnen at the Chronicle office, at 


ings and meetings. No tangible re- 
Crossfiell, Alberta, each Friday. 


sults came forth and we grew weary. 
The council say “We want the peo- 
: , wT ple to say what they want.’? The 

other transient advertisements of a F : : : 
aliilar tiathte one cent a Word alk people have clearly indicated their 
insertions for the price of four. Payable desire for a system of fire protection. 
in advance. The manner in which the petition 
Business locals 10 cents per line first} was signed left no doubt. We sug- 


insertion ; and 5 cents per line each sub- gested recently that another petition 
sequent insertion. 


Rare 
Lost, -“Strayed, Found, Wanted and 


to ascertain.the peoples’ standing as 
regard water or chemical protection 
be cireulated. Nothing has been 
done, no steps are being taken and 
it would seem that the promoters 
have lapsed into a Rip Van Winkle 
slumber. A little energy, a little 
individual effort is all that is needed 
to make matters move, to arrive at 
a definite end. The Spanish say- 
ing “‘To-morrow’’ should have no 
place in the life of Western Canada. 
Now is the time to get busy. 


lazal advertisments, 12 cents per line 
for tirst insertion; and 8 cents each sub- 
sequent insertion. 
Commercial contract rates apon applic- 
ation. ’ 
Kk. M. SEAGER, 
Epiror. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 25, 1910. 


Editorial 

As there may be among our sub- 
scribers some one time members of 
the Queen’s Own Rifles of Toronto 
we publish the following: Several 
thousands of former members. of 
the Queen’s Own Rifles will assem- 
ble fron) all parts of the continent 
at Toronto next June, for a reunion 
in celebration of the Semi-Centen- 
nial of the regiment. The festivi- 
ties will commence Saturday, June 
18th, with a reception at Govern-] A book called ‘The Great Gay 
m nt House, His Honor, the Lieu-} Road’? has just been published. It 
tenant-Governor, like many other] does not refer to the C.P.R. 
notables, being an ex-member of the 
crack regiment. On Sunday a}. A man blacked the eyes of a pol- 
monster Church Parade of ex-mem-|itical. opponent recently. That is 
bers and the present members will} one way of altering his views 
be a unique affair. During the 
week, grand historical pageants on 
a scale only equallel at the Quebec 
will be given hy 
several thousand performers on the | 
Rosedale Athletic Ground. In ad-; Poultry farming, weare told, can 
there will be numerous|be made to pay most handsomely. 
In| At any rate the investor gets a run 


Editorial Notes 


Premier Asquith is in favor of 
Protection—from the suffragettes. 


The scandalous report that winter 
is lingering in the_ lap of spring is 
not true. 


The great ocean liners are to have 
theatres on board. In this manner 
a poor play may enjoy along run. 


dition, 
social meeting of old comrades. 
nearly every town and city in the|for his money. 
Dominion, and in many in the 

United States and elsewhere, are} ‘Curate as Fireman’? read a 
men who have served in the Queen’s| heading in a recent exchange. It’s 
Own, and the Semi-Centennial|theduty of the clergy to save from 
Committee is desirable of getting | fire anyway. 

personally in touch with as many of aR an 
them as possible. To that end, it The latest faphion is nained "The 
will greatly facilitste matters if the| Elusive Waist.” The local boys 
ex-members who see this will at will be disappointed as they say that 
once communicate with the per-|°V? the old fashioned ones need a 


manent secretary, Mr. G.I, Riddell lot of holding. 
36 King Street East, Toronto, and 
prevail upon on all the other ex- 
members they know to do the same. 
Mr. Riddell will promply send 
them particulars. 


Agentleman remarked to us that 
the hook worm seems to have crept 
into our fire department scheme. 
The question now arises ““Will the 
boys of the hook and ladder brigade 
be the most seriously affected?’’ 


It wasnot many moons since 
when the outlook fora system of} The Calgary Albertan in a head- 
fire protection for Crossfield was|ing said “Some persons threw away 
rosy. The council appeared ener- the sites to the big guns and the en- 
getic, the people anxious and agents |tire crew perished.’ Of course a 


Watch Crossfield Grow. 


CROSSFIELD CHRONICLE, MARCH 25th 1910, VOL. III No. 14. 


| 
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for various makes of engines blew | real estate slump of this nature left 
The | the crew with nothing to stand on. 


It sometimes appears to us that 


The people say “We attended meet- | the editor is the only man in town 


who does not know how to run a 
newspaper We are _ frequently 
criticised for our actions. John 
Jones objects because we told that 
he went on a visit to Calgary; Sam 
Smith kicks because we did not 
tell that he visited Edmonton or put 
a new board on his back fence. 
General Butinsky, who by the way, 
never assisted to the upkeep ofa 
local paper. not even tothe extent 
of a year’s subscription, jumps on 
us periodically for something that 
does not appear in our columns, 
He has never made a success of any- 
thing (except perhaps booze fight- 
itg), but still he knows all about 
how to runa paper. Verb, sap., 
which is to say, let ’em all come. 


The Chinese Stage. 

The Chinese present their plays on a 
bare platform, without scenery, says a 
writer in Everybody’s Magazine. So 
probably did the lord chamberiain’s 
servants of the Globe theater, they 
“who created” Shakespeare’s parts. in 
the old Chinese theaters of San Fran- 
cisco tourists and Chinese dignitaries 
used to sit on the side edges of the 
stage, so close to the actors that I 
bave seen a tragedian in one of bis 
most sulemn passages step over the 
legs of a spectator, Just so. we ure 
informed, sat the dignitaries and nuot- 
abilities who attended the Globe in 
Shakespeare's time. No woman treads 
the boards of China. We know that 
the parts of Ophelia, Portia, Rosalind 
—uall Shakespeare’s galaxy ‘of immor- 
tal women—were “created” by boys, 
The Chinese actors are a low caste, 80 
low that even the lowest of the spec- 
tutors despise them. In the dass of 
Shakespeare the English actor was a 
brother to thieves and tinkers, being 
unworthy of Christian burial. The 
actors of the Globe company lived to- 
xetber ip the basement of the theater. 
Just so live the actors of the Dorers 
sireet company, in New York. and so 
lived the Jackson and Washitgton 
etreet companies in the old days of 
Chinatown, Sun Freccineo 


Why Dinah Wept. 
Not long ago a Heutenant in the 
navy was ordered away on a three 


years’ cruise. The order had been” 
dreaded for weeks, and when it came 
the young wife, who was to be left in 
& Brooklyn flat with a baby and a col- 
ored servant, was in despair. 

She controlled her sorrow very well, 
however, until the actual moment of 
parting came, and then she wept as 
though her heart would break. The 
cruiser was to leave the Davy yard 
early next morning, and the lieutenant 
bad gone to report for duty. 

In the midst of her lamentations the 
young wife heard a sniffing and sob- 
bing in the dining room, and unon gianc- 
ing through the door she saw Dinab, 
the colored maid, rocking her body to 
o fro in a chair and weeping violent- 

“Why, D-D-Dinah, what's the m-mat- 
ter?” cried the mistress. “You seem 
to tt-take Mr. Blank’s departure as 
much to heaft as I d-do.” 

“Deed I doesn’t, Mis’ Blank; ‘deed 1 
doesn't.” sobbed Dinah. “What am 
‘voderin’ dis chile am de fac’ dat a 
cullud gemman friend o' mine am 
swine sail hisse’f on dat same ole 
cruisah!"—New York Herald. i 


Crossfield School District No. 752 
The Reeutar Meertnas of the above 
School Board will be held at the School 
House at 10 a. m. on the first Saturday 
in the following months: January, March 
May, July, September and November. 
All matters of business pertaining to 
this district will be attended to at this 
meeting. 
The office of the Sec.-Treas. is in the 
Store of D. G. Harvie. 
J. A. MacDougall, Chairman. 
G. W. Boyce, Sec.-Treas. 


For Quick Sale of Real Estate 
IN THE 


Acme. District 


List Your Property With 
Mclain & May, 


ACME, -_ ALTA. 
TAPSCOL, P. 0. 
MONEY TO LOAN AT LOWEST RATES 


Insurance placed in Best Companies. 

We have some fine farm lands for sale 
and invite prospective purchasers to give 
us a call. 


re ee ne 


ACME REALTY CO. 


Insurance 


Money to Loan 
At Lowest Rates 


Experienced Auctioneer Always on Hand 
Commissioner for Affidavits 


| Land Wanted to List 
| 


W. Bannerman, Mgr. 


Acme, 


Alta. 
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CROSSFIELD MEAT MARKET 


Wholesale and Retail Butchers 


Pay Cash for BUTTER, 
EGGS, POULTRY and 
HIDES. We buy HOGS 


live or dressed. 


WE 


Sell SMOKED MEATS, 
FRESH MEATS, FRESH 
FISH, SMOKED FISH. 


The 


CROSSFIELD MEAT MARKET 
L. G, FISHER, Proprietor 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 


FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


a ee 


ie 


_ hidden out of sight by the grass. 


The Horseman 


Writing in Sporting Life on the sub 
ject of the Grand National, ‘‘Chasseur’’ 
has the following to say: 

The owner of the pair of top-weights, 
Jerry Mr, and Cackler, is to be com- 
mended on having thus early made 
known that he intends to run both on 


their merits, and the taker of $10,000 


to $1,000 about the pair coupled, laid 
so far back as last November, looks like 
having made a good bet. ‘‘ Which of 
the pair do you fancy?’’ will be a fre- 
quent question among racegoers be- 
tween now and Mareh 18, and if Mr. 


Gore were to count the number of 
times on which the question be put to 
him during the next five weeks, it 
would probably run into four figures, 
Since Jerry M. made his first appear- 


ance in a little race at a meeting held 
under the auspices of ‘the Clonmel Har- 
riers, in June, 1907, he has only once 
been known to fall, and Driscoll, who 
rode him on the occasion referred to at 
Newbury, is convinced that he never 
saw the guard rail, which was almost 
Asa 
five-year-old he won twice at Aintree, 
and last Novemberthe won the Valen- 
tine Steeplechase in a canter, The ques 
tion the public keep asking one an- 
other about Jerry M. is not ‘‘Has he 
too much weight’’ but is ‘‘Will he 
stay?’’ Time alone can tell; but if he 
was able to stay the four miles and 110 
yards in the $25,000 Grand Steeplechase 
de Paris at Auteuil last June, why 
should he not stay the four miles and 
856 yards at Aintree next March? Cack- 
ler’s best performances have been at 
Liverpool, where his record is very 
nearly equal to that of Jerry M.; but 
whereas the son of Walmsgate has yet 
to be defeated over the big Aintree 
fences, Cackler, although he has four 
victories there to his credit, failed 
when asked to concede 21 Ibs. to 
Bloodstone in the Champion Steeple- 
chase last March. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, seeing that in November 
last Mr. Topham put Cackler only 5 
Ibs. above Bloodstone, who, however, 
was unfit, and fell. Although Cackler 
won easily enough on that occasion 
from ten opponents, only one of whom 
stood up, we were not altogether 
pleased with his appearance, and Jerry 
M. is probably the more robust horse 
of the two, and, as such, must be our 
choice. Moonstruck won the big 
steeplechase at Manchester last year, 
and was second the year before, and 
we doubt his seeing the post at Liver- 
pool. Holy War will not run, accord- 
ing to present intentions. Caubeen and 
Bloodstone, both of whom are set to 
earry 11 st. 8 lbs., are two of the mest 
bloodlike-looking ’chasers in training, 
and, what is more, both have good 
credentials at Aintnee; but the stable 
sheltering Caubeen has two other can- 
didates to choose from. King of the 
Scarlets has been well looked after in 
the matter of weight, and it-is difficult 
to see what he has done during the 
last twelve months to promote him 
the Aintree course, and he has never 
been known to fall. Three thousand 
pounds have been. refused for the 
horse, who will be ridden by his 
owner. At Baldoyle on Tuesday, with 
his trainer in the saddle, he won in a 
canter, with Colonel Kirkwood’s pair, 
Paddy Maher and Phaeton, beaten off. 


Although he jumped big the King 
created a very favorable impression. 


No decision has yet been arrived at, 
however, whether the horse will be 
kept in reserve for the Lancashire 
Steeplechase, or whether he will take 


his chance inthe more important 
event. 

Atrato enjoys the distinction of 
having won the last nine races in 


which he took part, but has not been 
seen out since winning at Sandown, 
in May, 1908. Springbok, at his best, 
is a good horse, but his more or less 
chronic rheumatism must always ren- 
der him an uncertain quantity. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that, 
as a six-year-old in 1907, he won the 
Sefton when carrying 11 st. 6 Ibs., and 
with 1 lb. less finished fifth in the Na- 
tional, and Sixth in the Sefton, when 
carrying 12 st., in 1908. His rheumatie 
troubles resulted in his not seeing the 
post in last year’s National, while two 
fallen horses brought him down in the 
last Sefton. Fit and well at the post, 
Springbok would have to be kept on 
the safe side; but what happened last 
year may happen again. With the 
French horse out of the way, Judus 
would have won readily enough last 
year, and with 11 st. 5 Ibs,, or 9 Ibs, 
more than he then carried, he cannot 
be said to have been handicapped out 
of the race, It will be remembered 
that last year he was ridden by Chad- 
wick, owing to Anthony—the Irishman 
of that ilk--having to stand down 
through a fall on the previous day. 
Owing td the unfcrtunate elimination 
of Flaxman, His Majesty’s jockey will 
ride Judas, who has not been seen in 
ublic since the Grand National of 
ast year, Mr. Bailey, his owner, is at 
present many thousands of miles awa 
from England, and there is a Sosaibil- 


ity of his not being back in this ecoun- 


try by March 18, in which case Judas 


might not see the post; but it is to 
be hoped that such will not be the 
case, for the horse is sure to be a pub- 


lic fancy, and on the book he appears 


to hold a chance second to none, 
Leinster was at his best last year, and 


roved himself a non-stayer, brilliant 
undoubtedly is at 


orse though he 
three miles. His legs have been giv- 


ing trouble during the summer; but 
is now doing good work 
e is not one 

we can regard as dangerous, Rathvale 
other horse in the race set 
1 st. or more; he ran badly 
Jast year, was not seen in publie dur- 
In the 
space at our disposal this week we/A 
have re A been able to examine the 
3 of the top weights; but 


though he 
under Mr, Rogers’ care, 


is the on! 
to carry 


ing 1908, and fell in 1 


credentia 
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the second stallion, was plainly as bi 
a disappointment in the stud as he ha 
been in his races. 

One day in mid-summer, the colt was 
given his first work in competition and 
the owner was due for a revelation. For 
the eolt, that alone had shown. such 
speed and finished so admirably, ‘‘back- 
ed’’ quite pereeptibly when challenged 
in the stretch. The owner hadn’t much 


jamong them, or a stable companion of |*®, S8¥; evidently he hoped that this 


one of them, we believe the winner 
will be found. Three miles over San- 
down and four and a half miles over 
Aintree are very different matters, and 
though at the end of last week we saw 
several at Esher who will probably be 


+seen competing at Aintree five weeks 


hence, we do not think the winner ‘of 
this year’s National was among them. 
Had Bloodstone won the Prince of 
Wales’ Steeplechase, for which he was 
backed as if the race was all over, he 
would probably have been quoted at a 
short price; but he is an impetuous 
animal, and, having made practically 
jall the running, fell four fences from 
home. We do not like to see a pros- 
|pective National winner fall at San- 
down, even though he 
safely jumped the country and even 
won at Aintree. At Hurst Park on 
Wednesday, we saw 
Glenside, and Oak Park II. The first- 
named looked soft and short of work, 
and created a great surprise by win 
ning in a canter, It was altogether an 
impressive performance, and if Mr. 
Whitaker can deliver Major Layeock’s 
horse fit and well in five weeks’ time 
he must hold a chance. Glenside ‘ran 
slow, but gave us the idea of being 
able to go round again, On Thursday, 


Rathvale ran secénd to Domino, with 
Lord Chatham unplaced, but the latter 
will have the best of the weights at 
Liverpool. Oak Park IT. again made 
a poor show, and can have no chance 
of beating Judas, Carsey, or the 
Lawrenny pair. From these our final 
selection will probably be made. 


Two high-class horses were purchased 
in Los Angeles, Cal., by Gil Curry, of 
San Francisco, for R. J. Mackenzie, of 
Winnipeg, Man.” The price for eack 
horse was a good round one, although 
they were not given out, but they were 
not more than the horses are worth. The 
animals secured by Mr. Curry were the 
good pacer Joe McGregor, 2.2154, raced 
through the Coast Circuit last year by 
Fred Ward, and the green trotting mare, 
Pandora by MeKinney 2:11%4, ,dam 
Fiesta (dam of two in the list) by' Bob 
Mason. Joe McGregor is a 2:05 ‘pacer, 
and paced very close to that fast mark 
last year in his races, although he did 
not win a heat except in a matinee race. 
He got second money to such pacers as 
Adam G. 2:061%4 and as he wears no 
hopples and never makes any mistakes, 
he looks like a very high-class. prospect. 
Pandora is a real McKinney trotter 
with 2:10 speed, good-gaited, good- 
headed and sound as a newly milled dol- 
lar, She is good enough to train, es- 
pecially for some of the big events on 
the Grand Circuit. Mr. Curry went to 
Los Angeles with instructions to buy 
the Zombro colt El Volante (3) 2:18% 
at any price within reason, taking into 
consideration the fact that good horses 
cost god big money, but could not in- 
duce Mr, Caafield to put a price on him, 
that gentleman saying simply that El 
Volante is not for sale. Joe McGregor 
and Pandora were shipped up to. Pleas- 
anton this week, and will be sent to 
Havis James at Memphis, who is train- 
ing Merry Widow 2:09%4 and a dozen 
other horses owned by Mr. MeKenzie. 

* * * 


All kinds of theories and notions 
have been advanced regarding the horse 
that stops, Why he does so, has been 
credited to a hundred different causes, 
Undoubtedly there is much truth in 
many of these premises. One of the 
most prevalent explanations is that of 
heredity, In our American trotting 
family there are some branches that are 
is undoubtedly much of hereditary soft- 
ness is a predominating feature. So well 
have these features become known to 
the general racing public, that it has 
become common to refer to a faint- 
hearted horse as racing like an X Y Z, 
or something of that sort, naming a sire 
or a representative family, And there 
is undoubtedly much of heredited soft- 
ness among the army of horses that are 
disposed to quit. Why this weakness 
should not be transmitted as well as 
other qualities, both good and bad, it is 
difficult to understand. Besides the 
theory is backed up with so many in- 
stances and illustrations that it becomes 
— only feasible but extremely prob- 
able, 

So common has it become, however, 
to trace this weakness tu inheritanee, 
that many cases are unjustly credited to 
the ancestral line. e are far too 
quick to take up the heredity of the 
performer in case he is subject to rac- 
ing defects, absolutely ignoring the 
fact that other considerations may have 
had very much to do with his’ short- 
comings, ‘Training, care and all the 
numerous factors that aid in making 
or marring creditable racing careers are 
too often cast aside to make way for 
the prevailing medium of responsibility, 
the sire, 

A story is told of a western breeder 
of German descent, which if not entire- 
ly true, is, nevertheless, illustrative of 
the common usage. This man had a 
half-mile track on his farm and develop- 
ed his colts with the aid of a trainer. 
Two stallions were maintained, one of 
which had gained an enviable reputa- 
tion as a sire of game and fast perform: 
ers, whide the second was quite ‘‘yel 
low’’ in his racing career and was re- 
puted to transmit this feature to his 
progeny, Amotg the band of ten or 
twelve two-year-olds that were in train- 
ing there last year was an onenntingy: 
Promising trotting colt sired by t 

etter of the stallions, In his early work 
he looked so good that the proprietor 
never failed to call the attention of his 
visitors to the fact that the colt was the 
son of his favorite stallion, which for 
convenience, we will call ‘‘A.’’ Now 
was the owner’s favorite theme, 
mornin , noon and night, and he never 
tired of recounting his glery, while B, 


has already | 


Rory O’Moore, | 


trial was only a fluke and the colt be 
himself in hig next work. Instead, the 
youngster ‘‘backed up’’ with greater 
emphasis on the ‘‘back,’’ Changes were 
tried, without success. Alone, the colt 
would act like a racehorse; in company, 
he would fade away in a most disap- 
pointing way imaginable. Then the 
shrewd German owner began to. delve 
into farm literature and began to hint 
at doubts of the*colt’s progenitor, ‘‘I 
don’t tink he is py dot A,’’ he said, ‘I 
will look him up more,’’ as though the 
looking up process involved a great 
amount of work. 

One day the colt was advanced to the 


then he failed most. miserably, Coming 
home in the second heat, he was over- 
|hauled handily and despite the driver’s 
most energetic work, quit absolutely 
and was beaten out by a filly that could 
not show nearly his speed alone. Com- 
ing back to where the owner stood after 
the heat the driver halted for a consul- 
tation. ‘‘ What shall we do about him,’’ 
he asked, with a view to the colt’s en- 
gagements of the year. ‘‘Oh, I will have 
dot catalogue chanched und have him 
made right,’’ said the irate owner, ‘‘he 
is not by A, and I know id; we will 
chanch him und make him right.’’ 

It is a very doubtful question wheth- 
er a natural quitter might be converted 
into a racy individual. ‘‘Once a quit- 
ter, always a quitter’’ has been the 
generally accepted answer. Yet, we 
have seen a few instances where horses 
of very decided inclination to stop were 
manipulated into quite creditable per- 
formers. However, it would undoubted- 
ly be the greatest test of the trainer’s 
art to try such a conversion, and an un- 
usual achievement to bring about such 
a change. All kinds of defects of gait 
faults of spead rating, erratic heads, etc 
are met with and remedied. So are 
But the trainer always looks dubious 
when the prospects of the quitter are 
mentioned. To eliminate the habit of 
quilting when such a quality is inherit- 
ed, is a more difficult task than train- 
ers are willing to take upon themselves, 
and the horse that ‘‘stops hard’’ is us- 
ually but a short time in the racing 
ranks, 

It is undoubtedly true that many 
horses that quit are not foaled with 
that’ inheritance. The killing methods 
of some trainers are a prolific source of 
this deplorable variety of racing per- 
former. It may be urged that horses 
with courage will race well under any 
system of training, and that no length 
of incessant honing and number of hard 
heats will serve to take from them the 
disposition to fight out their battles to 
the end, But in our experience, we have 
been confronted with numerous ex- 
amples of the opposite case, 

The system of matinee and road rac- 
ing at half-mile heats also is productive 
of this class, In these the aim is to get 
away fast and keep going. For the 
short heats, the horse is, of course, able 
to finish well, but when afterwards ask- 
ed to go the long route, he invariably 
rebels, provided his matinee work has 
been of long duration. There is a dis- 
tinction in these cases, to be sure; the 
horse that is exhausted when the 
stretch is reached bears not the ignom- 
iny attached to the nag that, collared 
in the stretch, gives up the fight 
threngh lack of fighting spirit rather 
than physical shortcoming. Yet in our 
prevailing style of racing, either is cul- 
pable. With heat racing and tedious 
scoring, the winning horse usually must 
possess the highest racing qualities be- 
sides a rate of speed that is increasing 
with each year. 


RALLY ROUND THE FLAG 


Hurrah! hurrah! We bring the jubilee! 

Hurrah! hurrah! No dollar meat for me! 

We will dine on vegetables from Denver 
to the sea, 

While we are bursting the beef ‘trust! 


MARKING INK FOR CASES AND 
PACKAGES 


Bot 65 parts of shellac and 65 of 
borax in 450 parts of water till 

the whole is entirely dissolved. 
Then add 65 parts of gum arabic and re- 
move the boiler from the fire. As soon 
as the mass is cold, add water to 750 
parts and enough pigment until the pro- 
per consistence is reached. Lamp black 
will make a suitable coloring material 
for cases,,and red or white for pack- 
ages. ‘The ink should be kept in glass 
or earthenware vessel; no other kind are 
suitable for this purpose. 


HAMILTON'S RETORT 
HEY had been discussing Aaron 
Burr, \ : 

‘*The trouble with Burr always 
seemed to me to be that he was wrapped 
up in himself,’’ said Jefferson. 

‘*Well,’’ retorted Hamilton, ‘‘why 
shouldn’t an old chestnut like that be 
wrapped up in a Burr?’’ “ 

Tt was after hearing this remark that 
Burr once more challenged the great 
Federalist to another mortal eomba 


CASTING FOR GILDING (Reissing’s) 


8 basa consists of gypsum, ch and 
glue; but it uires from te 

eight hours to harden sufficiently 
to admit of being removed from the 
mold, Efforts have been made to over- 
come this disadvantage by alum 
and sugar of lead, but no appreciable 
results have been obtained by this 
means; on the other hand, ar hard- 
ening cart be produced by usin potas 
sium sulphate, potassium bisulphate, er 
potassium carbonate, and perticalarly 
chrome alum, The same effect can be 
produced by lining the molds with gauze 
or linen steeped in a solution of the 
above salts, 


period of ‘‘repeats’’ in company and | 


, 


—_ 


toryettes 


Hes much are eggs now?’’ 
‘«T wo dollars down, and a dollar 
a month until the dozen is paid 


fo1.’’ 
- * - 


HIS beautiful gem appeared the 
other day as a head-line in the 
Chicago Tribune: ‘‘Make City 

Heads Toe Mark.’’ What a somersault 
this must have been! 
* - = 


HEAR Jones the sea-captain is in 
hard luck, He married a girl and 
she ran away from him.’’ 

‘Yes, he took her for a mate, but she 
was a skipper.’’ 
o * 

Oe ee aa te pleased you must 
be to find that your new cook is 
Hostess—‘‘My dear, don’t mention 
it! She’s a stayer all right, but unfor- 
tunately she’s not a cook.’’ 
* * * 
Ne poner share (to boy looking at the 
monkeys in the Zoo)—‘‘ Guess 
you’re going to be a naturalist some 
day?’’ 
Boy—‘‘ Nope. Cartoonist! ’’ 
* ” * 


pp you read all the books you buy?’’ 
**No,’’ answered Mr, Cumrox; 
‘my leisure is used up in reading 
the advertisements that persuade me to 
buy them.’’ 
* - * 
tae aa (after waiting at the thea- 
tre entrance for a long time on a 
cold night)—‘‘Shure it’s meself 
wad sooner walk. fifty miles than shtand 
five!’’ 
* * * 

HAT men think,’’ remarked the 
knowing woman, ‘‘causes fully 
one-third ofswall the trouble in 

the world.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ rejoined the mere 
man, ‘‘and what women say causes the 
other two-thirds.’’ 

* * * 


USTOMER—1' Mr. Wilfong, why 
do you charge such an enormous 
price for a pound and a half of 

veal chops?’’ 

Butcher—‘‘Mrs. Bartleson, think of 
the gallons and gallons of eight-cent 
milk it has taken to grow that calf.’’ 

* * * 


ANK STUBBS—‘‘I never could 
see any sense in that expression, 
‘Six of one and half a dozen of 
the other.’ ’’ 
Bije Miller—‘‘How would you have 
it??? 
Hank Stubbs—‘‘ Why, ‘Six of each,’ 
of course,’’ 
* * * 
“URPHY—‘‘Poor O’Reilly is dead, 
And.a good old soul he was.’’ 
CASEY—‘‘ Yis, and a thought- 
ful wan, too. Shure, before he died he 
called all his creditors to him and told 
thim where they could borrow enough 
to cover what he owed thim.’’ 
* * * 


UEEN ELIZABETH had remarked 
that Raleigh was a charming man, 
but that after all the beau ideal 

among men was Henry the Eighth, 

‘‘He was a dandy,’’ she observed with 
enthusiasm, 

‘*T should hardly call him a dandy,’’ 
said Anne Boleyn, walking to a mirror 
to see if her head was on straight. ‘‘He 
struck me as being nothing more than 
a rather stout lady-killer.’’ 

* * * 


ITTLE HERBERT, aged four, and 
several of his little friends were 
being given a party by his parents. 

About four o’clock, before the lunch 
was served, Herbert’s father took them 
all for a sleigh-ride to whet their ap- 
petites for the dainty feast to follow. 
His father, noticing that his little son 
was very silent, asked: ‘‘ Well, Herbert, 
what’s the matter? Aren’t you having 
a good time?’’ With a very sober ex- 
pression, he answered, ‘‘Why, we have- 
n’t begun to eat yet.’’ 


* * - 


NE of the new womep visited a 
Boston fortune teller, ‘‘Lady,’’ 
said the fortune teller, shuffling the 

cards, ‘‘the fate decrees that you will 
visit foreign lands, You will mingle in 
the court life of kings and queens. Con- 
quering all rivals, you wilk-marry the 
man of your choice, a tall, dark, hand- 
some gent of distinguished ancestry—in 
fact, a peer of the realm,’’ ‘‘ Will he be 
young?’’ ‘Yes; young and rich.’’ The 
visitor in her excitement clutched the 
seer’s arm, ‘But how,’’ she cried eager- 
ly, ‘‘how.am I to get rid of my, present 
husband?’’ 
* ” n 

HE tourist who had secured a guide 
within a few moments after his ar- 
rival in Rome spoke crisply to the 

man, ‘I’ve only got an hour or so to 
spare for Rome,’’ he said, ‘‘and I want 
to see just two things—one’s St. Peter’s 
and the other is the Forum, Take me 
to them both as quickly as oyu. can,’’ 

The guide engaged a carriage, into 
which the tourist jumped, and after a 
few words from the guide to the driver, 
the equipage started off at a brisk rate. 
Suddenly it pat pres and the tourist 
ceased his fire of questions abruptly. 

‘*Hop out,’’ he said to be guide, urg- 
ing him by a slight push, ‘‘Now which 
is this, the Forum or St, Peter’s?’’ 


ICHARD HARDING DAVIS recent- 
ly ridiculed the pretensions of cer- 
tain snobbish American families 

to be descended from Charlemagne, Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, and so forth. ‘‘You see,’’ said 
Mr. Davis, ‘‘proofs of such descent are 
very easily obtained, A herald, suitably 
remunerated, will trace a man back to 
the pre-Adamiec kings, just leaving a 
slight gap to indicate, you know, the 
flood. Once a millionaire trust president 


went to a herald for a coat of arms. He 
knew none of his ancestors, nor had he 
any means of tracing them, ‘Oh, we’ll 


arrive at something yet,’ the undiscour 
aged herald said. ‘Tell me, now, if you 
have ever performed any signal or 
heroic feat on your own = account?’ 
‘Well,’ said the millionaire, ‘I was once 
in jail and I escaped by sawing tho bars 
of a fourth-storey window.’ ‘And how 
did you get down from that great 
height?’ the herald asked. ‘Well, there 
was a lofty statue of George Washing- 
ton in front of the window and I tied 
a rope to that and slid down.’ ‘Good!’ 
cried the herald, Lineally descended 
from George Washington! We’ll give 
you Washington’s arms, of course.’ ’’ 
* * . 


SCOTCHMAN and his wife were 
coming from Leith to London by 
boat. When off the Yorkshire 

coast a great storm arose, and the ves- 
sel hal several narrow escapes from 
foundering. 

‘*O, Sandy,’’ moaned his wife, ‘‘I’m 
na afeard 0’ deein’, but I dinna care 
to dee at sea.’’ 

‘*Dinna think o’ deein’ yet,’’ an- 
swered Sandy, ‘‘but when ye do, ye’d 
better be drooned at sea than anywhere 
else.’? 

‘*An’ why, Sandy?’’ asked his wife. 

‘*Why,’’ exclaimed Sandy. ‘‘ Because 
ye wouldna cost sae muckle to bury.’’ 
. * * * 


Hoa INDIVIDUAL — ‘‘See 
4 here, Mr. Bangs, you’re a scoun- 
drel of the first water. When I 
bought that horse I supposed I was get- 
ting a good, sound animal, but he’s 
spavined and blind, and got the stag- 
gers. Now, I want to know what you’re 
going to do about it?’’ 
Bangs — ‘‘Something 
done, that’s a fact.’’ 
Excited Individual—‘ Well, I should 
say there ought.’’ ‘ 
Bangs—‘‘Well, I’ll give you the 
name of a good veterinary surgeon; it’s 
a shame to allow the horse to suffer 
in that way.’’ 


ought to be 


LONGBOAT AND ACOOSE 


f boss! bad about that Longboat-Acoose 
race, Too bad that Tom couldn't 

stay half sober long enough to run 
one more race and get one more trim- 
ming—for, as sure as eggs, Acoose will 
beat Longboat if they ever run. That 
may sound like spilling praise for 
Acoose, but the beggar can run well 
enough when he likes—and ill enough 
when he likes, too. Against a man of 
his own breed Acoose would have a 
much better chance than with a white 
man, beeause he’s so yellow that it 
gives his red skin an ochre shade. 

Moreover and whereby, this Longboat 
was never half as many as he was 
counted, and he’s a lot less now—whis 
Iky and wedding have put what little he 
had on the blink, and about all there 
is left_is brag about what he can do 
or has done, When he hits the last line, 
mind you, Thomas de Longboat runs 
short of material inside of the Mara- 
thon distance, because he never did any 
thing remarkable except that Boston 
Marathon, and I shall always think the 
other chaps in that race fell dead or 
broke a leg—nothing else would have 
kept some one of them from being 
ahead at the finish, else. 

He’s another bad case of the yellows, 
is Longboat. For that matter, he and 
Acoose are a pair of sixes on that score 
and that’s the reason the race would 
have been a good one—each would have 
run his head off to win—not a bad 
stunt that, either, for the sporting world 
if it really and truly happened. 

Possibly you may gather a hint that 
I’m not fond of Indians as sports and 
if you have done that, I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that you’re not more than + 
hundred miles astray. They’re a great- 
ly overrated lot of stuff, these redskins. 
The only things they can do are things 
that nobody wants done—make bows 
and arrows. and kindle a fire without 
matehes or shavings, Everybody has 
matches and shavings aren’t hard to 
come by, and when you think how few 
bows and arrows are in actual, everyday 
use, it leaves so little for the noble 
redskin that it is nO wonder he. takes 
to drink, and bad drink at that, 

In sports he’s a two-spot as a rule, 
and this latest incident of Acoose’s in- 
vasion of the east is only one more 
on the list. Acoose starts off with a 


great beating of, tom-toms and big 
stories—in adyvance—-of the races he 
will win; Maybe he has won a lot of 


them -and modesty has kept the sad 
fact from the publie gaze. Just on the 
»rinted records, Acoose hasn’t finished 
etter than second in any race he has 
run, and generally he’s ,been around 
fifth or sixth place when ‘he had nerve 
enough to run at all, 

And he had a fair show, mind you: 
The people back east had their mouths 
all made up to say Acoose and say it 
often, Down in the States the papers 
had him doped out as the dark horse of 
the big New York race, and every boy 
who ever read of Deerfoot, Springing 
Buck, Maying Cloud or any of those red- 
skins with names that sound swift, 
whatever the bearers of them were, was 
all ready to see Acoose romp home a 
winner by virtue of that ‘‘long, swing 
ing lope’’ that is so destructive of dis- 
tance in dime novels and nowhere else. 
But they all fell for it, just the same, 
and if Acoose had won that race in 
New York the Great White Way would 
have ripped open from end to end for 
him, e could have stood in one spot 
and drank enough to float him back to 
Grenfell niece and easy, 

But he didn’t done it: I suppose it 
was stage fright, but it may have been 
bock beer, though I’ve an idea that it 
was really and truly because the yellow 
boiled over aguin and soaked Acoose go 
soggy he couldn’t run, Too bad he did- 
n't) run against Longboat, though; he 
had a good chance to win that race and 
it would have been worth a lot up in 
Grenfell to be able to tell how he did it. 
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SASKATCHEWAN TO THE FORE 


M* J. H. HASLAM recently made a 
statement before the Regina Can- 

adian Club which made Saskatch- 
ewan people sit up. He remarked that 
the Dominion Government was discrim- 
inating against the province in its im- 
migration policy, Mr. J. Bruce Walker, 
Immigration Agent for the Ottawa au- 
thorities at Winnipeg is on the trail of 
Mr, Haslam: Mr, Walker takes Mr. Has- 
lam to task for ignorance of facts. He 
sitbmits that fifty per cent, more im- 
migrants both from the United States 
and Europe, climbed the fenee into 
Saskatchewan last year than chose to 
settle in Alberta or Manitoba. Never 
did Saskatchewan receive such a share 
of the government’s advertising. The 
publicity efforts of the immigration 
officials created a situation presenting 
difficulties very hard for them to handle, 
The immigrants came thick as locusts. 
The department facilities were much too 
weak to handle the land ‘‘hungerers’’ 
at Morse, Gull Lake, Seott, and other 
centres. Six new immigration halls and 
numerous tents at these placdés proved 
much too inadequate to house’ the in- 
flowing multitude. Of the 45,081 home- 
tead entries made in the three provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
28,081 were Saskatchewan entries. This 
year the prospects are rosy. The month 
of January showed fifty per cent. in 
erease over January, 1909. Says Mr. 
Walker: 

‘*So0 long as an abundance of home- 
steads of the best land in the world is 
still available in such generous quanti- 
ties.as it is in Saskatchewan, the work 
of directing attention here shall go on 
with ever increasing vigor.’’ 

The following are the homestead tig- 
ures in the vacant land districts: Hum- 


| 


boldt, 5,676; Prince Albert, 14,954; Este- 
van, 4,419; Battleford, 9,501; Moosejaw, 
62,502; Regina, 815. Bighty per cent. 
of this area is available for crops, ac- 
cording to Mr. Walker. Should sixty 
carrying two hundred and fifty pounds 
a distance of twenty miles in five hours. 

One hundred acres of pasture-land 
will carry about two hundred sheep or 
thirty-three horned cattle. 

Eight ordinary hen’s eggs weigh one 
pound. 

The number of pigs in Great Britain 
in June, 1908, was 4,055,793. 


MANAGING VICIOUS BULLS 


A® a general thing the wisest way 
of handling a bull that is inclined 
to be vicious is to hand him over 
to the butcher, as an animal of this class 
is never safe to trust. If he has proven 
to be an extra good sire, and it is deem- 
ed desirable to retain him for service, 
the safest and simplest means of hand- 
ling him is to blindfold him. He may 
be managed by means of ropes and pul- 
leys, giving him room to move out of 
his stall when required, and bringing 
him back to his place; but it is a cum- 
bersome method. 
Blindfolding quietly takes all the 
conceit out of a blusterer, A. broad 
bandage of double sacking securely 


fastened over his eyes may serve the| 


ordinary purpose in the stable. This de- 
vice may be used to good advantage 
in handling a nervous or excited beast 
while being led to market or drawn in 
a wagon to be shipped on a train. 

I remember a case of a heiter receiv- 
ed on the train being 80 wildly excited 
that she would jump at a person ap- 
proaching her to untie her halter, but 
by throwing a blanket over her head 
and afterward tying a sack over her 
eyes, she was quietly unloaded and tied 
behind a wagon, which she followed as 
meekly as one could desire, 


Mismanagement or lack of thought 
makes a great deal of trouble in the 
handling of stock. How often do we see 
men chasing pigs all over the place in 
the vain effort to get them into a pen, 
the porkers always going in the direc- 
tion contrary to the one they, are de- 
sired to go, while, by having a pair of 
low, light hurdles, hinged together, 
forming a V-shaped guide, the animals 
ean be handled quickly and with the 
use of no unseemly words, 


Vicious bulls are generally made so 
by unwise treatment when young, giv- 
ing them too much liberty, or using 
them eruelly, It is well to use them 
kindly, but they should be trusted no 
more than is necessary, for it sometimes 
happens that a bull that has been quiet 
suddenly and unexpectedly becomes 
vicious and maims a man for life or 
gores him to death. It is the part of 
wisdom to handle a bull with a strong 
staff and a safe connection with his 
nose ring, no matter how quiet he may 
be. 


CAESAR’S LAST WORDS 


\HE famous Roman had just delivered 

a lecture on the rise and fall of 

the Roman Empire before the Cim- 
merian Sorosis, 

‘*Now,’’ said he, as he put his notes 
away inside his toga, ‘‘if any of you 
ladies have any questions to ask I shall 
be delighted to answer them,’’ 

‘*T should like to know, Mr, Caesar,’’ 
said Luecrezia Borgia, rising from her 
ehair, ‘‘if your last words were ‘et tu, 
Brute,’ as is commonly reported?’’ 

‘*No, madame,’’ smiled the Emperor. 
‘*That is merely the dramatigetouch of 
the poet. What I really said was a pro- 
test agninst those conspirators for using 
my toga for a scabbard, I turned to 
Cassius with my last expiring breath 
and said, ‘See Fe Senator, what do 
you think this is—a sheath-gown?’ ’’ 


WAX VARNISH FOR MASONRY 


AKE 4,500 parts (4% liters) of 
white Dammar varnish, 150 parts 
(150 grammes) white wax, and 
2,250 parts (2% liters) of turpentine oil, 
Carefully heat the wax in a boiler by 
means of steam, so that it does not be 
come brown. As soon as it is melted, 
pour in the turpentine oil and allow te 
cool, When cold, add the Dammar var 
nish, If the varnish is too bright when 
dry, increase the quantity of wax. 
First prime the wall with the oil, then 
apply four coats of paint, smooth, and 
finally apply the coating of varnish, 


DAME FASHION’S 


| DECREES | 


Ky eee gowns are not supposed to be in such demand 
during Lent as in the season preceding or following, but 

if the truth were told the fashionable woman finds quite | 
as many opportunities to wear the smartest of evening gowns 
throughout the entire Lenten season, Dinners on the most 
elaborate order are quite consistent, while the informal ones, 
as well as ‘‘cards’’ furnish plenty of oceasions when a costly | 
evening gown can be displayed to the best possible advantage. 
After all, at a dinner or evening musicale a costly gown shows 
far better than in a crowded ballroom, and if the wearer is| 


not a debutante or one of the young married set she may weal 
the most gorgeous of raiment and have it pass by virtually 
unnoticed. 


As is always the case when any one fashion reigns supreme 
for any length of time, it is superseded by one absolutely un- 
like it; thereS{s no gradual softening of the blow, no modify- 
ing.of the original plan, until it merges in the next, and the 
sharper the contrast between the two styles the more is the 
new one universally accepted. Soft, clinging fabrics, thin, 
transparent materials—these for months have reigned su 
preme in the choice of winter evening gowns, and this despite 
the fact that many of the leading dressmakers in Paris have 
exhibited the most costly and effective brocade and velvet 
gowns; but only recently, within the last few weeks, have 
they made their appearance and found favor here. This is 
not saying that they have not been included in many a fash- 
ionable outfit for the winter, but they have not been seen to 
any great extent, while the magnificently embroidered and 
frilled tulle and lace tunics have been veritably omnipresent. 

Superb, costly, magnificent, are adjectives best fitted to 
describe the brocades that are fashionable this season, The 
colorings are marvellously beautiful, but the designs and tex- 
tures are also so wonderful that.the woman who delights in 
fine materials finds it hard to resist their allurements, and un- 
less she be provided with an unusually liberal dress allow- 
ance she will not be able to purchase recklessly. Fabrics 
that can stand alone are associated with the heroines of olden 
time, materials that our grandmothers and great-grand- 


mothers wore many times and then laid away in the old 
chests, whence they.are now dragged forth by their fortunate 
descendants—all are recalled and sometimes excelled by the 
brocades of today, for there is a softness and delicacy of tex- 
ture in the modern manufacture that gives an added charm, 
for the too stiff silks and satins of days gone by were not 
woven with so much thought of their adaptability to the fash- 
ion of the moment and as to whether they could be made to 
fit or drape so well, The well-gowned woman of today, deeply 


With a material in itself so decorative there is not the 
same call for elaborate trimming; in fact, all trimmings for 


| brocade gowns must be most earefully chosen, only the fin- 


est lace being used. Point de Venise seems the most appro- 


| priate and, fortunately for the average pocketbook, it is not 


essential to use a great deal of it. Jewelled trimmings are 
appropriate, but only of the most expensive order, while the 
long strings and ropes of imitation pearls or gold or silver 
beads that are tied into a girdle are on the same picturesque 
order demanded by the fashion. 

A touch of black is sometimes to be seon. A fascinatigg 
gown of roso pink brocade has a trimming on the waist of the 
finest Chantilly lace embroidered in jet, and it is most effec- 
tive, although not nearly so handsome as the style on which 
the point de Venise is used. The. broeades in which two 
colors are combined are included in the fashionable: designs, 
but are not so popular as yet. One design that has met with 
avor is a pale grey brocaded with pink, It is effective, rather 
striking, and is trimmed with hands of elaborate iet embroid 


ery It challenges attention, but does not receive half the 
praise of the one eolor brocade or the gold or silver, one 
reason being that it is so often imitated in the cheaper qual- 
ity of silk, 


While it goes without saying that brocade gowns such as 
have been described ure expensive luxuries and only suitabl 
for formal entertainments, it is foolish for the average woman 
to think a brocade gown absolutely beyond the reach of her 
pocketbook. All the year around there are to be found by 
the clever shopper odd lengths of brocade, queer but fascin 


ating in color and design, that ean be bought at surprisingly | 


mall outlay, Tt dées not require an endless amount of ma 
terial to make the severely plain model that is the smartest 
of-all. The lace is costly, but then there are always to be 
found in any family lace box some old treasured bits of lace 
than which there could be found nothing more suitable, and 
the making of the gown is far less difficult an undertaking 
than are many of the far less expensive materials. With a 
well cut lining for the wa’st and a good pattern for the skirt 


the task is by no means impossible, which may sound like | 


rank heresy, but is vastly comforting. 

Velvet evening gowns~will not be worn much later this 
season, but at the moment are smart and very beautiful. 
There have been more black velvet evening gowns. made this 
winter than for a long time, and the bright and light colors 
as well have been in favor, A black velvet, trimmed with 
point lace, sounds and looks always so ‘‘respectably elegant,’ 
and yet there is no form more ditficult to accomplish, accord- 
ing to the fashion standpoint. It requires to be made by an 
artist to have an air of style, but when the result is obtained 
there is nothing handsomer. Severely plain are the smartest 
black velvet gowns, but with white point lace used on both 
waist and skirt. 

*o~ * ~ 


A charming model for a spring suit is of light weight 
broadcloth or serge. The suit consists of a frock, with the 
addition of a jaunty jacket made on decidedly new lines and 
much shorter than those which have been in vogue this win- 
ter. 

The gown is made with a pleated skirf having a plain front 
panel. The upper part of the gown, #®@the moyen age style, is 
quite plain, and the plain part extends down over the hips. 
There is a small, square guimpe of allover lace, with a high 
collar, and deep cuffs of the lace finish the plain sleeves. 

The jacket is embroidered with soutache on the large 
pockets and around the lower edge. The single breasted 
waistcoat*is-of white broadcloth in a dull orange serge model 
and the soutache braid of brown. The jacket has a quaintly 
shaped collar, well worthy of notice, which is finished in front 
with two rosettes of brown corded silk. <A jabot of cream 
colored lace is carried across the top of the waistcoat. 

Particularly effective for this model are the sleeves fur- 
nished with the picturesque lace ruffles at the wrist and up 
the back seam and small -buttons to match those in the waist- 
coat are covered with ivory broadcloth. 

Another most charming gown made in this design is of 


for either if the gown does not fit and give her good lines, 
for either if the gown does not fit and give her good Ines, 
showing every good point of her figure. 

* * n 


Gold and silver brocades, or brocades with much gold or 
silver woven throughout, are apt to be heavy and stiff and 
difficult to handle, but there are many differeht weaves, and 
among them are to be found any number that apparently com- 
bine all that can be desired, Picture gowns they are, on the 
stately order, these brocade evening gowns with long, sweep 
ing trains that show to the greatest advantage the color and 
quality of the fabric, Turquoise blue and gold, gray and sil- 
ver, white and gold, yellow and gold—these are a few of the 
combinations in color and pattern that are the most popules, 
the white and @old, and grey and silver being carried out in 
bold designs on the plain ground. There are some patterns as 
well in small design, and the effect is of frosted silver on 
the plain ground. Gold on white is so much more effective im 
the larger designs that they are almost invariably chosen in 
preference. 4 

The one color in two or three tones is extremely popular, 
also in large designs, and the colors are most charming, There 
are shades of blue and shades of rose pink that are becoming 
to blonde and brunette alike, while in pale mauve there are 
some shades that would baffle the cleverest of artists to re- 
produce. 


Grey and Pink Brocade Gown 


dull blue serge, with darker blue braided trimmings and pale 
blue waistcoat. An infinite number of varieties are possible 
with this model and it is most effective for pongee or linen 
suits or for those of silk. 


THE DOG AS A MEANS OF 
SALVATION 


f1EN a man invariably has money 

in the bank, and ‘is respectable 

and respected, has graduated at 
| Harvard, has a decorous wife and chil 
dren, has never been carried away by 
any passion or enthusiasm, knows the 
right people, and conforms strictly to 
the customs of good society; and when 
this sort.of thing has been going on for, 
|perhaps, two or three generations, then 
there is apt to creep into the blood a 
coldness that would chill the heart of a 
bronze statue, Such persons are really 
degenerates of their peculiar kind, and 
need to be saved, perhaps by desperate 
measures. Let them elope with the cook; 
|let them get religion of a violent Meth 
odistic, or of an intense Ritualistie, kind 
| (the two have much in ¢common); or if 
| they cannot do that, let them get a dog, 
give him the run of the house, love him 
and spoil him, and so, by the blessing 
of Providence, their salvation may be 
effected. 


TELLING TIME IN THE DARK 
AN English clock-maker has invented 
i a watch with which one may tell 

the time in the dark as easily as 
in the light. This is brought about by 
the use of radium, The hands and the 
|numerals in the dial of the watch are 
made of a metallic composition which 
contains radium, and thus these parts 
appear luminous in the darkness, 


| THE SECRETARY’S PIPE 
} } [S Majesty, Ernest Augustus, King 
| of Hanover, could not endure the 
scent of tobacco, and his private 
secretary, General von During, was hard 
put to it to indulge himself and yet not 
offend the King. This was his method 
of fumigating: 

Half-past nine was the general’s hour 
of morning attendance. Five minutes 
before that time four servants stood in 
the passage leading to the anteroom, 
One held an old horse soldier’s cloak 
with a slit behind; one held a red-hot 
shovel with a long handle like a warm- 
ing-pan; one held a decanter of water 
and a glass and a bottle containing a 
colored liquid; and one was there to 
hold the papers and to take the pipe 
the general smoked down the passage to 
the very last moment, 

Number one then covered the old sec- 
retary’s shoulders with the threadbare 
and stained cloak, which had one 
through the Peninsular War and which 
was now buckled tight about the neck. 
Number two poured some incense into 
the hot shovel and inserted it between 
the general’s legs through the slit in 
the cloak behind. The process was con- 
tinued for a minute or two-till the old 
man was nearly stifled. The number 
three, from the decanter in his hand, 
poured out a glass of water from which 
the general took a hearty gulp, rinsed 
his mouth, and spat the water out on 
the carpeted, floor; then he threw off 
his cloak, seized his papers and letters 
from number four, and rushed steaming 
into the King’s presence as the various 
clocks struck the half-hour. 


WASHABLE DRAWING PAPER 


HIS is prepared in the following 
manner: ake any kind of paper, 
and lightly. prime it with glue, or 

some other binding medium adapted for 
the purpose, mixed with a finely powder- 
ed inorganic substance, such as zine- 
white, chalk, lime, heavy-spar, ete., as 
| well as with the color chosen for the pa- 
per. Then coat the paper treated in this 
manner with water-glass mixed with a 
small quantity of magnesia, or dip it in 
the mixture and allow it to dry for 
about ten days at a temperature of 
about 77 deg... Such paper can be 
written or drawn upon with pencil, 
chalk, colored pencil, crayon, charcoal, 
India ink and lithographic chalk, and 
partly or entirely washed clear again 
twenty times or more with a wet sponge 
without undergoing any essential 
change. It makes a good substitute for 
school-slates, ete. 


THE HAMLESS HAMLET 


To be or not to be—that is the ques- 
tion: 
Whether ’tis better to suffer the relent- 
less butchers 
To outrageously deprive us of our for- 
tune, 


the meat trust, 
And by opposing smash them? To diet, 


to eat 

No more steaks, chops, or sausage, and 
so end 

The heartache and the thousaad matural 
shocks 


The meat consumer’s heir to—’tis a 
consummation 


Devoutly to be wished. To diet—np 

} meat, 

No fowl! Perchance no fish; ah, there’s 
the rub! 

|For if we have no meat, no bones te 
boil, 


What friends may come and wish to 
stay to meal— 

This possibility must give us pause. 

There’s the respect we owe to those 

Who have a taste for sirloin or sweet- 
breads 

That make a calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear the clips and bones 
they weigh, 

The tainted ends for which they charge 
full price, 

The Sutaken's wrong, the packer’s con- 


tumely, 

The pangs that bacon costs, and also 
ham, 

The heavy price of chops, the lean ox- 
joint, 

That potient merit of the unworthy 
takes 


, 

When he might feed on dandelion greens 

Or fill his stomach with mock-turtle 
soup? p 

But there’s the dread that if we cut 
out meat = 

The packers would go in for garden- 
truck, 

And soak us as we ne’er were soaked 
before. 

This lurking danger puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear the ills we 
have 

Than hg fly to others that we know not 
of. 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


Or to take up arms against them and © 


Transient Advertisements 


Wanted 


Party to break 50 to 100 acres this 
Apply to! 


apring, 1 mile south of Acme. 
William C. Otto, 
12-3t-x Acme. 


At the office of publication of this 
periodical the following :—ad vertisements 
subscriptions, job work and news items. 


You will do well to see D. K. Fike be- 
fore you sell hogs to anyone else. Lives 
sec, 4, tp. 20 r. 2 west of 5th or Crossfield, 
P.O, 14jt4$p 


For Sale 


Percheron Mares and Stallion, 1400 to 
1700, one registered in foal, all broke, 
well bred. 8 miles east of Croasfield. 
11-9t-x John Patterson 


Pure Bred Collie Pups. Five dollars 
each. Apply to John Morrison, 23¢ 
miles west and 1 mile south of Cross- 
field. Also well bred Plymouth Rock 
Cockrels. Seventy-five cents each. 6tx 


Choice Brown Leghorn eggs for hatch- 
ing,$1.25 per 15. J. A. Sackett. 12-4t 


Four good ox teams at $1.50 a team 
with harness, W. I. Thomas, N.&. quar- 


ter, Sec. 12, Tp.,29, Rge. 20. 122 
Brands 
Why let your letters zo astray when 


printed stationary costs but little more 
than tnprinted. Brand your envelopes. 
One hundred envelopes printed at this 
office with space left for number of days 
and name of sender for fifty cents. This 
offer for farmers only. 


Crossfield. Cattle 
Ang. 14 


James Robertson, 
branded A on left ribs. 
c 


All. cattle branded on right, ri 
and also any marked on_ left ribs 


belong to Jas. Fowler, Crossfield, Alta. 
: 5-26t-x 


Strayed 


Strayed a chance to make money from 
my hands last week. I did not use the 
Chronicle columns. Finder please re- 
turn to Merchant Mossback, Nobusiness 
Corners. 


Lost 


An opportunity to make money if you 
slo not advertise in our columns. 


Will the party who took my waggon 
rack and some articles out of my shack 
return the same and oblige 

Alex Gilchrist, 


14-2t-x Crossfield, Alta. 


Three roller bearings on the road to 
Acme by the editor of the Acme News 
while freighting bis plant to that point. 
A reward of 25c each will be paid finder. 


Found 


A paying advertising medium in The 
Crossfield Chronicle. Through _ it’s 
columns you can seil your goods, find 
stray cattle and you have no worry. 


Council Meetings 


The council of the Village of Crossfield 
will meetin the hall known asthe Bishops 
Hall on the first Tuesday of each alter- 
nate month, commencing with February 
at 7 p.m. 

By Order of the Village Council 
frr2-t P. I, MeAnally, Chairman. 
—_—_—_————— 


LOCAL MARKETS. 


Potatoes, per oushel...$1.75 


Wheat, No. 1, red, bus,. 82c, 
Wheat, No. 2, per, ,, .. 7M. 
Wheat, No. 3,°,, ,,--.  76e. 
Wheat, No. 4, ,, 5, -- 73e. 
Wheat, No.5 ,, ,, .. 680: 
Flax, od: 06 os aE 
Oats sd, ve le 
Barley 0 an oe 
Eggs “ .. 30, 
Butter a a CH 
Hogg, live weight $7.00 
Hogs, dressed $9.00 
Cattle, live weight Ib. 23¢ to Se. 
Cows, live weight ‘‘ 2 to 3 


Mr. J. 
Tuesday. 


Mr. W. Brandon was in Calgary on 
Tuesday. 

Messrs. Tims and Atkins were in Cal- 
gary this week. 


Mr. W. Vodden, of Clinfon, Ont., ar- 
rived in town on Saturday. 


Mr. W. B. Edwards was a visitor in 
Calgary on Wednesday and Thursday. 

Miss Rosenberger, of Airdrie, spent 
a few days with Mrs, Stauffer last week. 


Martin was in Oalgary on 


—We have a car load of Grey buggies. 
The buggies. Seeus, Parker & Timmins 


Mrs. Mock, of Calgary, is spending a 
few days with her daughter Mrs. Smith, 
at the parsonage. 


—List your land~with Jack if you 
really want to effect a sale. J. S. Martin 
Jrosstield. 


Rev. J. H. Johnston, of Airdrie, will 
take the service in connection with the 
Crossfield Circuit next Sunday. 


Mr. D. G. Harvie is building a house 
on Summit Hill the work of construction 
being in the hands of Mr. J. Calhoun. 


Mrs. H. Becker and daughter who have 
been away on a visit to her old home 
in the States, returned to town on Satur- 
day. : 


Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Johnston arrived 
in town on Monday from the coast, 
They are moving out across the Red 
Deer. 


—Call around and seg the fine assort- 
medt of Barrie buggies just 1seceived. 
Something new on the auto seat style. 
Patridge & Gordon. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. A.. Hall who pur- 
chased the farm owned by Mr. C.. An- 
derson, arrived in town from the state ot 
Maine on Friday last. 


—Money to loan on improved farms, 
ho commission, no delay, you get the 
money in afew days. See Hulgren & 
Davie. 


Messrs. Tims & Atkins have opened a 
butcher shop under the name of the 
Farmers’ Meat Market at the store 
previously occupied by O. D. Fleming. 


Miss Emma Wegener drove over to 
Beiseker on Sunday where her parents 
reside. Mrs. E. Wegener and Mrs. G. 
Stratton accompanied her but they re- 
turned the same night. 


Mr. J. Mewhort, late editor of this 
paper, was up north last week looking 
for an opening to Jovate a newspoper 
plant. We understand that he looks 
favorably upon Holden, a new G. T. P. 
town. 


—The Pioneer Real Estate Firm, Hul- 
gren & Davie, has the listing of the best 
land around Crossheld, close in, and.on 
crop payments, at reasonable prices. 
Some good bargains for cash. Don’t for- 
get the name—Hulgren & Davie. 


+The Oddfellows have secured the 
James Fax Co. to give an entertainment 
on Saturday May 7th in thetr hall. Fax 
is without doubt Canada’s first comedian 
and is supported by 4 strong company 80 
the people of Crossfield may look forward 
to an evening of mirth and pleasure. 


Mr. J. McCool, who has been visiting 
at Clinton, Ont., and other parts for the 
past couple of months, returned to town 
on Saturday. Mr. ‘McCool saye that 
when he left the east there was about 
three feet of snow. and Alberta looked 
good to him under those circumstances. 


It was decided to open the, Crossfield 
School on Tuesday, March 29th, but 
owing to the Provincial Educational 
convention being held on 29th, 30th, 31st 
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COMMUNICATION 


—— 


To the Editor of The Chronicle. 


It is with great regret that we learn of 
the resignation of Mr. Wm. Menzies as 
minister Of the Presbyterian church. Mr 
Menzies has been here for only six 
months yet in that short time he has ac- 
complished a work that in itself is a 
monument to his ability asa minister. 
Although he is only a young man yet he 
seems to have the experience ot a life- 
time, for with very little material to com- 
mence with he has built up a congrega- 
tion that is a credit to our town. Six 
months ago the congregation was heavily 
in debt but during his ministry all past 
debts have been paid and now there is a 
good substantial balance to the credit of 
the congregation in the bank. As a 
preacher Mr. Menzies is a born orator. 
It can be easily seen that his sermons are 
the product of a mind that has learned 
to think deeply and an intellect that has 
firmly grasped and understands the great 
things of the gospel. These were deliver- 
ed in such an eloquent manner as held 
the closest attontion of the audience from 
the beginning to the end. Perhaps he 
was seen and heard at his best when ad- 
dressing the young men, and those who 
had the privilege of hearing him will 
greatly miss these monthly sermons. He 
has a style of delivery that is quite orig- 


inal and a manner of expressing himself| § 


that appealed very forcibly to the minds 
and lives of young men. As a word 


painter of modern characters he is quite| | 


a genius. Not only is Mr. Menzies a 


good preacher but he is also an energetic | § 
He was always willing to take| j 
the heavy end of any work in connection | 4 


worker. 


with his church and not only did he la- 
bor faithfully before the audience but 
was not found lacking behind the scenes. 
Very flattering reports are heard from 
Goldenrod where Mr. Menzies has also 
been preaching during the winter. It is 
reported that never inthe history of the 
district have they had so large congrega- 
tions as atpresent. Each Sunday the 
scho lhouse is filled to overflowing and 
the numbers keep increasing. The peo- 
ple of Goldenrod are jubilant over the 
prospects of securing the serviccs of Mr. 
Menzies for the summer months. We 
aie confident that thurevis a life of great 
usefulness opening up for this young man 
and we expect one day to see him among 
the leading ministers of the Dominion. 
Mr. Menzies will preach his farewell ser- 
mon on Sunday eveening. 
Yours, 
A Subscriber. 


The Local Impro- 
vement Act. Educa- 
tional Tax Act, Vil- 
age Act and the 


Notice is hereby given that under the 
rovisions of The Local Improvement. Act 
ucational Tax Act, Village Act and 
The School Assessment Ordinance, a 
Judge of the Supreme Court has appoint- 
ed FRIDAY, the 8th day of April, 1910, 
at Ten o'clock a.m., at the Court house 
in the City of Calgary, for the holding of 
court for confirmation of the returns 
made under the provisions of Section 91 
of The Local Improvement Act in regard 
to the following Local Improvement Dis- 
tricts, viz,— 

Local Improvement Districts Nos, 15- 
8-4, 16-S-4, 17-8-4, 9-T4, 10-T-4, 15-T-4, 
16-T-4. 17-T-4, 9-W-4, 10-W-4, | 12-W-4, 
18-W-4, 14-W-4, 15-W-4, 16-W-4, 17-W- 
4, 10-Z-4, 12-Z-4, 9-A-5, 10-A-5, 11-A-5, 
12-A 5, 13-A-5, 14-A-5, 15-A-5, 16-A-5, 
17-A-5, 15-B-5, 16-B-5, 17-B-5, 13-C-5, 
606, 607, 608, 609 and 610, I1-B-5. 

And of Section 11 of The Educational 
Tax Act in respect of lands situated 
within the following area, viz,— 

sownenee 22 to 34 in Range 22, West 
of the 4th M. i 


Townships 17 to 19 and 22 to 34 in 
Ranges 23 and 24, W of the 4th M. 

apt poy n4 17 to 34 in Ranges 25 to 30, 
W. of the M. ; 

Townships 15 to 34 in Ranged 1 to 7, 
West of the 5th M. : 

And of Section 67 of The Village Act in 
res| of the tering Suing. viz,— 

il of Bowden eld, Ooch- 

rane, re and Gleichen. 
in respect of the follow- 


, 476, 489, 
491, 559, 579, 610, 648, 650, 704, 718, 728. 
738, 735, 756, 761, 762, 779, 794, 812, 828. 
852, 855, 907, 961, 1000, 1041, '1056, '1070, 
1 a a a ae 
, , , 
1300, 1303, 1314, 1928, 1862, 1875, 1397, 
1410, 1412, 1419, 1428, 1496, 1448, 1454, 
1460, 1472, 1481, 1482 1492, 1497, 
1515, 1583, 1551, 1569, 1570, 1506, 1637 
1642 and 570. 
Dated 


AROUND THE TOWN 


a 


Gopher Exterminators 


Steel Trap 20ceach $2.25 doz. 
Single Shot Rifle 22 cal $5.00to 
as $8.00 

Repeating Rifles, 22 c 15.00 to 
@ $18.00 


WINCHESTER AMMUNITION 


The kind you can depend upon 


22 short cartridge, . black powder 20c per box 
22 long cartriages, black powder 25c per box 
22 short cartridges, smokeless powder 30c per box 
22 long cartridges, smokeless powder 35c per box 


HAVE YOU TRIED SNAP 
You had better use some Stove pipe varnish on 
your pipes before putting them away for them away for 
the summer. Itt prevents rust and makes them last 
longer. 


ONTKES & ARMSTRONG 


Massey -Harris 


The transfer of the Massey-Harris Co., 
at this point, has been taken over from Mr. D. 
A. MacCrimmon by F. R. Parker, and S. 
Timmins. In addition to the agencv of this 
firms well known and satisfactory lines they 
handles 


M. Rumley Co.’s Oil Pull Tractors, Threshing 
Machines, Grey Campbell’s Buggies, 
Chatham Fanning Mills, Peerless Incubators 
and Brooders. 


Call in and see the Massey-Harris new drill for 1910. 
It will pay you to see us: before kou buy. 


PARKER & TIMMINS 


Crossfield 
Livery Feed & Sale 
~ Stable 


H. Ontkes, Prop. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Attention: 
Farmers! 


Having purchased the McCormick Implement 
business from Mr W. B. Edwards; we are 
now prepared to supply the McCormick line 
of Implements to the needy. Our motto will be 


“A Square Deal-to All” 


We will carry a full line of Wagons, Discs, 
J. I. Case Plows, Drills, Mowers, Rakes, 
Binders, Barrie Buggies, Machine oil, etc. 
We hope to haveyour patronage. 


Patridge & Gordon 


to W. B. Edwards. 


ee 
= i 


THE CROSSFIELD CHRONICLE 


THE CARGO OF DUCKS 


An Incident in the War of 1812 


| it almost a month now, New York 
had been under blockade, Far out, 
somewhere on the ragged blue of 

the horizon, keeping well away from the 
dangerous guns of the forts in the low- 
er harbor, thére lay a British frigate 
to which the unarmed coasters from 
Boston or the South succumbed without 
a struggle. Over a score of these craft 
had already been swallowed up in her 
greedy maw—looted and seuttled or 
burned. But, worst of all, the brave 
fellows who sailed them had gone to 
swell the “already plethorie British 
naval-lists. They were excellent sailor- 


was already his, and laughed at the 
efforts of the sloop to get away. 

At. length they came near enough to 
see that her decks were literally cover- 
ed with erates of poultry. 

“A rare haul we shall make this 
morning,’’ said the middy. ‘*Bnough 
poultry pie for the whole of the frig 
ate’s crew, to say nothing of roast duck 
for the cabin, 

‘*What oa regular slab-sided skipper 
she has in the helm, Man and boy, she 
has a stout crew,’’ said the lieutenant, 
laughing. ‘‘They look frightened out of 
their senses, Sloop ahoy!’’ 


ing the memory of it. I[ don’t know 
whether she had a forty dollar coat or 
not. She always dressed better than I 
did, I know that! And I also know that 
she wouldn’t have me get a forty dollar 
coat if she could help it, nor a ten dollar 
coat?’’ 

‘*Hold on,’’ said Mr. Jarr, interrupt 
ing, ‘‘let bygone®be bygones. I’m only 
sorry | haven’t any more money, but the 
fact remains that this is all the money 
I have, It’s the best I can do. Will 
you take it and get yourself a pony 
coat! She never wanted me to have 
anything, and——’’ 

**You insist on me getting a pony 
coat?’’ asked Mrs, Jarr. 

‘Of course I do,’’ replied Mr. Jarr, 

‘‘T knew it, I just knew it!’’ said 
frs. Jarr. ‘‘In the first place 1’d rather 
do without a pony coat than have to 
wear a cheap one! In the second place 
it’s too late! Why, the spring is here,’’ 

‘*T haven’t seen it,’’ said Mr. Jarr, 
‘* But that doesn’t matter, I don’t really 


it is nevertheless true that Russia’s po- 
sition in the Far Bast has been much 
improved since the war.’’ 

Japun’s financial condition has pre 
} vented much improvement in her arma 
peasy and while she need not“fear Rus 
sin on the sea, she is scarcely her mateh 
jon the land. General von der Boeck 
says: 

‘*Japan sinee the Treaty of Ports 
mouth has also struggled, in spite of 
| financial obstacles, to augment her mili 
tary forces and to improve their organ 
ization in accordance with the experi- 
ence gathered in the course of the war, 


|}Her army, which before the war cun 


sisted of 13 divisions only, now num- 
bers 19, On a peace footing Japan 
maintains 250,000 men, who in time of 
war could be reinforced by 750,000 of 
all arms, 

‘* As to her fleet, it exhibits a remark 
able expansion, both by the inecorpora- 
tion into her squadron of war-ships cap- 
tured from the Russians, and subse- 


iated, It has been aired throughout the 
country that the R.N.W.M.P. was 30 
hard up for recruits that the officials 
had it under consideration to import 
men from across the pond. Aceording to 
| Commissioner Perry, the service was not 
quite so unpopular as that. There were 
plenty of strapping young chaps 
throughout the broad Dominion who 
fwere eager to become riders of the 
|plains. At present, since the last re- 
cruiting tour, the strength of the force 
exceeds the limit by fifty. Why, just 
a couple of weeks ago, one hundred and 
three prospective constables were roped 
jin at Toronto. Inspector Fitzgerald, Ot- 
|tawa, a veteran R.N.W.M.P. man, who 
}had charge of the enlisting, was fairly 
j besieged at the Walker House in the 
}Queen City. He ran out of application 
forms and had to wire Ottawa for more, 
Moreover, most of the men whom he ac- 
cepted were Canadians born and bred, 
hailing from western and central On- 
tario. Commissioner Perry dilated 


men, these Yankee tars, and England} ‘‘What ye want?!’ came across the! 1ean for you to have a fur coat—— 
couldn ’t get too many of them, water in the strongest nasal of Yankee ‘Of course you don’t!’’ said Mrs, 
Then small schooners began to dnb-| dom. Jarr, quickly. ‘*You don’t mean for me 


quently repaired and modernized, and | Somewhat interestingly upon the gener- 
by ships of new construction. It is also | condition of the force. An evidence 
noteworthy that Japan has on the stocks} Of-the great interest which the man in 


ble into New York with stories of hav- “*T want you to heave to, 


ing escaped the enemy by close hugging 
of the dangerous shore. .There was re- 
joicing, but the relief was of short dur- 
ation. The British frigate captured a 
swift pilot-boat, and putting a strong 
crew aboard, used her as a_ tender. 
Thereafter when some sloop or schooner 
er from the South or North sought to 
dodge past in water so shallow that the 
frigate dared not follow, it was the 
tender that took up the chase. The ten- 
der had a known list of thirty-three 
victims. It was at this juncture that a 
certain young American lieutenant, 
named Percival, of good New England 
stock, imagined a scheme whereby he 
could put an end to this exasperating 
state of affairs. 

The lieutenant had just been the wit- 
ness of another disastrous chase, one 
afternoon, when he came to his decision. 
Without further ado, he set off to the 
home of Midshipman Frank, a young 
friend of his, and unfolded the plan in 
detail. 

‘*Magnificent!’’ cried the midship- 
man, when the lieutenant had conclud- 
ed, ‘* Surely, sir, you’re going to let me 
in on this?’’ 

The lieutenant nodded his head.‘‘ Yes, 


Brother 
Jonathan!"’ 

‘*T’d rather not, if it’s all the same 
to you—I’m in a hurry. Frank!’’ add- 
ed the disguised American officer, in an 
undertone; ‘when I order you to let go 
the jib, draw it aft as hard as your 
strength will let you, At the same time 
[’ll put the helm hard up, and we’ll fall 
aboard of the tender. I’ll curse’ your 
blunders and order you to let go; but 
don’t mind me, keep pulling the jib- 
sheet hard to windward. Leave the rest 
to me, Now, my men,’’ he said, speak- 
ing through the companionway, ‘‘ ready 
with your pistols and cutlases. When I 
stamp my foot, throw off the hatches, 
leap on deck and follow me!’’ 

‘*Heave to, or I’ll sink you. What are 
you palavering about?’’ shouted the 
Englishman, 

The two vessels were now side by 
side, steering on the same course, abeam 
of each other, the “Nender to leewara, 
and about a hundred fathoms off. 

**Well,-don’t be too free with your 
powder, and I will,’’ harshly retorted 
the Yankee, ‘‘ Aminadab, let go that ’ar 
jib-sheet!’’ 

‘*Yes, I will,’’ answered the young 
reefer; and with a hearty will he began 


to have anything! I notice you like to 
be nicely dressed, but you never think 
of me. I don’t need anything to wear, 
of course! I ean stay in the house! I 
can slip out to the grocery stores at 
night with a shawl over my head like a 
beggar woman! That’s all you care!’’ 

“*Gee whiz! Ain’t I giving you $40?’’ 
asked Mr. Jarr, ‘‘It’s a little extra 
money I made and I thought it would 


please you. I heard you say you’d like 
a pony coat and so I suggested that. 
But I don’t care what you get with it!’’ 

‘*Of course you don’t!’’ snapped Mrs. 
Jarr. ‘*You don’t care anything about 
me. You have no interest in what I do! 
You thrust the mouey at me as if to 
say: ‘‘Take this, slave! See, how kind 
Iam to you. Here’s $40. Buy yourself 
a sealskin sacque and diamond earrings 
and a pearl dog collar, for I am a gen- 
erous master!’ 

**Well, just listen to that!’’ cried the 
amazed Mr. Jarr. ‘‘What ¢an a man do 
to please a woman, anyhow?’’ 

‘*He can be good to her, He can treat 
her like a human being!’’ replied Mrs. 
arr. ‘‘He needn’t come to her and say: 
‘Here’s $40. The season is over, pony 
coats are going out of style. I want you 
to get one and wear it this spring and 


several great cruisers of the Dread- 
nought type, so that at the present mo- 
ment she holds the fifth place among 
the naval Powers of the world. It is 
quite probable that by 1911 she will 
have attained to the fourth place. Since 
Japan, for the present at least, has no 
cause to fear the naval forces of Russia, 


naval expansion it is quite credible that 

she anticipates a possible war with some 

other Power, probably America,’’ 
China is also beginning to make vigor- 


ous warlike preparations, this Prussian 
expert tells us, and it has surprised the 
world that a nation which formerly held 
‘‘the trade of war’’ in supreme con- 
tempt should suddenly turn to it with 
enthusiastic ardor. To quote his words: 

“Up to recent times China on ae- 
eount of her military feebleness was al- 
most a negligible quantity in the politi- 
eal intrigues of the Far East. At pres- 
ent thinges have changed. The Chinese 
Government has been engaged upon a 
vast project for the reorganization of 
the national army on a European basis, 
In aecordance with this project the 
Chinese Army is to comprise, on a 
peace footing, some 36 divisions of 20,- 
000 men each.’’ 


to judge from her eager efforts toward | 


the street takes in this arm of the law, 
}was the early exhaustion of the annual 
edition of the R.N.W.M.P. report. Such 
interest is extremely encouraging to the 
hard-working officers and their men; 
but as Commissioner Perry suggested, 
the interest of the public may become 
mere morbid inquisitiveness and a hind- 
rance to the force in the performance of 
its duty. Circumstances in certain cases 
often rendered: it necessary that there 
be reticence about facts; hence the re- 
gulation prohibiting the divulgence of 
any particulars whatsoever by mounted 
policemen, ‘The public should be pa- 
tient and await developments. Some- 
}times, on the other hand, the R.N.W. 
M.P. were willing to provide copy for 
the newspapers with regard to certain 
matters, Instance the alleged killing 
of ‘‘Duteh Henry’’ south of Moose 
Jaw not long ago; this story, said the 
Commissioner, he would have informed 
any interviewer was utterly false. Had 
this been done a whole lot of trouble 
might have been saved to a _ gullible 
publie, 


NOTES OF INTEREST CONCERNING 
THE SCIENCES, ART AND 


if you can talk Wethersfield Yankee,’’|to draw it to the windward. At “the|all next summer and be a laughing stock| General von der Boeck thinks that HISTORY 
‘“Wal, I rather guess I ken,’’ said the same moment, the American officer put | for everybody. Don’t you dare get any-| Hurope has good reason to fear the am- GALLON of wine weighs ten 
midshipman, ‘‘tho’ I a’nt been. to Con-|his helm hard up, and the sloop rapidly 1 


necticut among ’em since last grass.’’ 

This reply was pronounced in such 
an inimitable Yankee drawl that the 
lieutenant burst into a hearty laugh. 

**You will do, Frank!’’ he agreed. 
‘“Now we want to proceed to action. I 
want you to go to the Anchor rendez- 
vous in Pearl Street and drum us about 
forty men. Take only those that are 
daring and ready for anything. Let 
none of them know your object. You 
will find men enough in these times who 
will ask no questions. Meet me at 
twelve o’clock at the Exchange Read- 
ing Rooms and report to me.’’ 

The lieutenant returned to the Bat- 
tery, where he sought and found a cer 
tain master’s mate, whom he knew, and 
laid briefly before him his project. The 
eld tar entered into it with zeal. To- 
gether they went to the docks, where, 
on acount of the blockade, lay idle a 
large number of vessels of every des- 
cription, They were not long in discov- 
ering such a craft as suited them—a 
Hudson sloop of seventy tons. She was 
immediately put in trim for sailing by 
the master’s mate and three or four men 
whom he employed, while the officer 


very close in with Sandy Hook. The 
wind was from the south-west and blow- 
ing about a five-knot breeze. The sky 
was without a cloud, and only a gentle 
undulation lifted the surface of the 
ocean, 

The tender was a clipper-built vessel, 
very long and narrow in the beam, and 
constructed wholly with an eye single 
to her fast sailing qualities; and she 
gave proof of them by overhayling 
everything. She carried amidships a 
long thirty-two pounder. Her crew con- 
sisted of about forty men in the uni- 
form of the British navy, They were 
now principally assembled in the bow 
and on the windlass, talking together, 
or wutching the shore. 

Aft, the officer of the dack, a blu, 
full-faced young English middy, was 
lounging over the quarter rail-way, 
smoking a cigar. The man at the helm 
had a sinecure of his post, for the ves- 
sel skipped along so easily that she 
seemed alinost to steer herself. 

‘Sail ho!’’ eried the lookout from 
the heel of the bowsprit. re 

‘‘Where away?’’ quickly demanded 
the officer, 

‘(In shore, about two points forward 
the beam,’’ 


‘Aye, aye! I see,’’ answered the 
middy, leveling his glass at a sloop just 
stealing out of the harbor, closely hug- 

ing the shore. ‘‘It is another of the 

ankee coasters. A sail in-shore, Mr, 
Stanley,’’ said he, speaking through the 
skylight. 

The lieutenant, a stout, fleshy, port- 
wine visaged John Bull, came on deck 
and took sight at the stranger, who was 
about a league distant. 

‘*It is a lumber-sloop,’’ he declared; 
‘“but we will bring her to, if she dares 
to venture out, for we can get some 
fresh provisions and vegetables from 
her, if nothing more,’’ 

‘*Shall I put her on the tack, sir?’’ 


‘‘Not yet. Keep on as we are, till 
the sloop gets an offing. If we run for 
her now she will take refuge in the 
harbor,’’ 

The sloop stood out for half a mile, 
and then, hauling her wind, beat down 
along the land, The tender delayed the 
chase until she had got too far from 
the entrance of the harbor to get back 
again, then putting about, ran for her 
#0 as to cut her off, The sloop seemed 
to take alarm, and putting about be- 

an to make the best of her way toward 
he harbor she had left. Confident in the 
speed of his own vessel, the English 
lieutenant felt satisfied that the ¢ 


paid off right toward the tender. 


thing else! And look grateful and speak 
thankfully!’’ 


bitious aspirations of the Japanese. 
Even now they are not contented with 
their situation in Asia. Europe should 
not be deluded by their smiling submis- 
siveness, he declares. At present while 
preparing herself Japan remains inert. 
‘*When favorable opportunity presents 
itself she will not hesitate to declare 
war on the Powers who have balked her 
in the past. The nation most imme- 


The Mission Church at St. Lazare, on the Assiniboine River 


tain’s vessely’’ 

But Aminadab pulled the harder, and 
fairly took a turn with the sheet around 
the belaying-pin. 

The English officer was about to pour 
out upon him a volley of oaths, when 
seeing that the sloop .would certainly 
fall foul of him he turned to give orders 
for the protection of his own vessel; but 
ere he could utter them, the sloop’s bow 
struck her near the fore-rigging, and 
swung round stern with stern. At the 
same instant the American officer 
stamped upon the deck, and forty men 
made their appearance from the hatches, 
forecastle, and cabin, and leaped after 
Lieutenant Percival upon the tender’s 
deck, 

The Englishman, taken by surprise, 
surrendered without scarcely striking a 
blow; and getting both vessels under 
sail, in the very sight of the frigate, 
the gallant young captor sailed with his 
prize back into the harbor, after an 
absence of six hours and twenty-seven 
minutes. 

The exploit was long recounted as 
one of the boldest and most spirited af- 
fairs that came off during the entire 
war. 


THE JARRE FAMILY 


It’s Awfully Hard for Mr. Jarr to be 
Generous! 


**\HERE NOW!”? said Mr, Jarr grand- 
ly; ‘‘there’s forty dollars; Get 
yourself one of those pony Goats!’’ 

‘*Porty dollars!’’ said Mrs, Jarr. 
‘#What sort of a coat could I get for 
that much?’’ 

**T should think you could get a very 
good one,’’ said Mr, Jarr, ‘‘I never had 
a forty-dollar overcoat in my life,’’ 

**You’ve never gotten a fur overcoat, 
that’s why,’’ said Mrs, Jarr. 

**T don’t know what’s to happen to 
poor people,’’ ventured Mr, Jarr, half- 
musingly, ‘‘It used to be that a poor 
man’s wife was content to dress as a 
pvor man’s wife, but now they want to 
dress like a millionaire’s bride,’’ 

‘*And why not?’’ setorted Mrs, Jarr. 
‘*T guess I’m just as good as anybody 
else!’’ 

**T didn’t say you weren’t,’’ replied 
Mr. Jarr,-‘‘But my mother never had a 
forty-dollar coat, and you turn up your 
nose at it,’’ 

‘* Now, please!’’ said Mrs, Jarr, quick- 
ly. ‘Please, don’t bring your mother 
into the discussion! She’s interfered 


were afraid I’d find out you had it and 
80 you thought you’d showitto me and 
twit me about having it and hurt my 
feelings—and then take it away from 
me! That’s what you always do!’’ And 
Mrs. Jarr clutched tight the money and 
sobbingly added, ‘‘Take it! I wouldn’t 
have it if you were,to beg me to take 
it!? 

**Now, if you’ll just be calm a mo- 
ment, my dear,’’ said Mr. Jarr, restrain- 
ing himself with great effort. ‘‘I want 
to say to you that I’m sorry you misun- 


derstood me, Take the money and buy | 


anything you want with it.’’ 

‘*Well, then, don’t be rude to me,’’ 
said Mrs, Jarr, ‘‘I wouldn’t take a mil- 
lion dollars from you if it were not 
given to me with a smile.’’ 

‘*T’m sorry I didn’t smile,’’ said Mr, 
Jarr, ‘‘but I felt badly because it was- 
n’t a million, I suppose.’’ 

‘*That’s sweet of you! Why didn’t 
you say that at first,’’ said Mrs. Jarr, 
‘fand I do need so many things! ’’ 


STANDING FORCES OF FAR EAST 
JSSIA still maintains a foree of 
more than 200,000 in Manchuria 


and there are wild rumors-and pre: | 


dictions of war in the Far East. The 
magazine is piled high, and it needs but 
one spark for an explosion. Russia is 
sore ut her defeat by Japan, and Japan 


is still sore and disappointed over being | 


buncoed out of her expected indemnity 
by the Treaty of Portsmouth. The Prus- 
sian General von der Boeck admits all 
this, but declares in the Deutsche Revue 
(Berlin) that there is no immediate 
yrospect of a rupture, After investigat- 
ing more practical problems, he pro- 
ceeds to give an account of the forces 
the various Powers have on the spot, Of 
Russia’s Asiatic forees he writes: 
‘*Russia continues to maintain in the 
Far East a large part of the forces sent 
there during the war. Posted there, on 
a peace footing, is an army of 200,000 
men, who in the event of war would 
easily be reinforced by 100,000 more. 
This number does not include either the 
garrisons of the fortresses, the reserve 
forces, or the territorial militia, Vladi- 
vostok has been strengthened by new 
fortifications so as to become a strong- 
hold of the first rank, The naval forces 
which Russia maintains in the Far East 
have, however, received but scanty at- 
tention in the way of increase, a natur- 
al consequence of the destruction of the 


diately menaced is Russia.’’ 


WESTWARD MIGRATION OF 
EARTHQUAKES 


A VERY interesting theory concern- 
ing the apparent westward mi- 
. gration of seismic and volcanic 
activity has been lately published by H. 
Wehner, according to Prometheus. Ac- 
cording to this view, the earthquakes, 
which apparently appear quite sporadi- 
cally in weak parts of the earth’s crust, 
are subject to a regular law of distri- 
bution. From the examination of num- 
erous lists of earthquakes and voleanic 
eruptions, Wehner concludes that the 


Megpoceney to these convulsions move 


owly from east to west in every part 


|At any place of instability, the danger 
fof an earthquake or volcanic eruption is 


|to disturbance reaches the spot. 

Wehner cites a number of examples 
to prove the truth of his theory. The 
earthquake which oceurred in 1855 in 
|the vicinity of the Sea of Marmora 
should have been followed, according to 
| this theory, by outbreaks at weak points 
lying further westward on the same par- 
allel of latitude, after the expiration of 


Naples. is a weak spot in the earth’s 
crust, 1414 degrees west of the Sea of 
Marmora; hence an earthquake might 


years after the Marmora earthquake, of 
in 1893, in which year a violent earth- 
}quake actually occurred at Naples. Sim- 
lilarly, from the earthquake of 1889 in 


| Smyrna are deduced the earthquakes of 
|Chies in 1881, Athens in 1886, Corinth 
|in 1888, Zante in 1893, the Ionian Sea 
between 1893 and 1905, and the ‘great 
|Messina earthquake of 1908. Future 
|shocks of the same series may be expect- 
led to oceur in 1914 at Palermo, in 1952 
jat Alicante, and in 1972 on the coast of 
|Portugal. In this series the great earth- 
|quakes of Smyrna, Zante and Messina 
lare of special influence, At present there 
is an unusual danger of earthquake in 
ithe vicinity of St. Etienne and Herault 
n France, in Macedonia, Otranto, Taren 
ltum, Cyprus, and portions of Algeria. 
This theory is based upon the hypothe- 
sis that the kernel of the earth is rigid, 
and rotates less rapidly than the crust 
of the earth, and that certain inequali- 
ties upon the exterior of this rigid ker- 
nel increase the local tendency to earth- 
quakes. This hypothesis is not accepted 
universally, and it yet remains to be 
proved that the asserted law of progres 
}sion will actually suffice. 


R.N.W.M.P, REPORTS 

ATELY, Commissioner Perry of the 
L Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
has been looming large in the 
jaundiced imagination of some eastern 
journalists, who have asserted that he 
was about to go to South Africa and 
organize there a force of mounted po- 
lice, Now, the Commissioner arrived 
at Winnipeg the other night and denied 
that he had any intention of being 
translated to the veldt. THis services 
were not required in South Africa; ap- 
parently the newspapermen were ignor- 
ant of the fact that as fine a body of 


increased when this migrating tendency | 


|various periods of time. The Gulf of | 


jhave been expected there thirty-eight | 


pounds. 
The maximum age of a walnut+ 
tree is nine hundred years. 

There is usually more aleohol in cider 
than in beer, — 

The first catalogue of the stars was 
published about 1590. : 

The total area of the Congo is 802,000 
square miles. 

It requires fifty pounds of tallow 
candles to produce as much light as one 
thousand cubie feet of gas. 

—f£hé Japanese Parliament met for the 
first time in November, 1890. 

An anonymous letter sent to Lord 
Mounteagle led to the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot in November, 1605, 

Petroleum was last year involved in 
two hundred and fourteen cases of fire, 
resulting in eighteen deaths, in London. 

The brains of the Scottish people 
weigh more, on an average, than those 
of the English. 

Business transactions between Chin- 
ese merchants and foreign firms are 
usually in taels. The tael is not a coin, 
but a Chinese ounce of silver. 

The production of ‘‘old masters’’ and 
ancestors continues to be a lucrative in- 


” 


|pert knowledge and technical traininy, 


since it may be generally stated that no- 
{thing but the veriest trash is to be 
ifound in ninety per cent. of the antique- 
‘shops of Great Britain and the Contin- 
jent. 

| In Germany. twenty thousand foxes 
are killed every year, 

Burmese ladies use a considerable 
lamount of face-eream, It is prepared 
jfrom the bark of a tree locally grown, 
ground to a pulp and mixed with a lit- 
|tle water to permit rubbing on the face. 
| There are only three dentists located 
in Siam. 
| Two Eskimo dogs can draw a sleigh 
|per cent, be brought under cultivation, 
|without counting the addition to last 
year’s area, Mr. Walker is of the opin- 
}ion that Saskatchewan would yield 250,- 
|000,000 bushels of wheat. 
| Perhaps it would be well for a while 
|to stop pipe-dreaming about the future 
of wheat and do a little more in the dir- 
ection of improving social conditions. 

f the West is to be nothing but a gran- 
ary of the Empire—well, it will prob- 
jably breed rats, 


7 we .@ dustry in Great Britain. 
4 proceeded to buy up and send on board a Piha Bilge bg out, he Opera one About ninety-five per cent. of all the 
nothing mor nor less than a cargo of “*Let go that jib-sheet!’’ shouted the **Oh, all right, if that’s the way you|ward on the same parallel of latitude, |‘{old pewter’’ one could find through 
P ducks. English officer. feel,’’ said Mr. Jarr, and reached for the| with a velocity of about 22 minutes 4]|England and Seotland today, has been 
f, The morning fellowing these events,| ‘*Yes, Aminadab, you ’tarnal fool, |TYoll of bills. seconds of longitude per year, thus mak-|™ade within the last ten years. 
j the tender of the British frigate was| you, let it go, I say! let it go! Don’t you **T knew you didn’t want me to have | ing the cireuit of the globe in 952 years, Mr. Maxwell Blake says that to suc- 
a standing off and on under easy sail,|see we are coming right aboard the cap- the money!’’ eried Mrs, Jarr, ‘*You| cessfully eollect nowadays requires ex- 


|GUARDING THE BANK OF FRANCE 
FP\IERE are plenty of ingenious burg- 

lars in the world, but he would 

have to be a very ingenious burg- 
‘lar indeed who should find a way to rob 
ithe Bank of France. The measures 
itaken for guarding the money are of 
jsuch a nature that burglary would seem 
to be impossible, 

Every day when the money is put into 
|the vaults in the cellar, and before the 
officers leave, masons are in attendance 
|whose duty it is to wall up the doors 
of the vaults with hydraulic mortar. 
| Water is then turned on, and kept run- 
|ning until the cellar is flooded. 


A burglar would thus have to work m 
ja diving-suit, and break down a cement 
|wall before he could even begin to 
break into the vaults, When the officers 
arrive the next morning the water is 
drawn off, the masonry torn down, and 
the vaults opened. 


| 


if ECENTLY a party of tourists were 
visiting the Louvre. By mistake 
one of the tired number carried 

a catalogue of the Luxembourg, Upon 
being confronted by a fantastically 
modern nude study with a black eat in 
the background, she turned to the cor- 


Russian fleet in the late war. Altho Rus-|mounted police as existed anywhere |responding number and complacently an- 
sia, in case of war, would thus be com-| kept order in that once troubled land,|nounced to the astonished listeners: 
enough in our affairs without you invok- |pelled to confine herself to the defensive,’ Another rumor the Commissioner repud-'‘‘This is Whistler’s Mother.’’ 
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Alberta’ 


Reasonable 
Rates 


4200) 


Hotel 


Good 


Accommodation 


Geo. Stratton 


Propr.etor 


THK 


Parkers Livery 
Livery, Feed and Sale Stables: 


F. Ro PARKER, 


Proprietor — | 


Transfer in Connectio 2. 
HORSES 
CAREFUL 


Cro3sfield. - 


GOOD RIGS! 
DRIVIERS 


Alberta : 


SHARPENING. 


Nowis the time to bring your Discs 


JOHN FREW’S | 


Shoeing Forge. 


Crossfield 


' 


Drug Store 


For Your Stationery and all 


Medical Supplies. 


MERRICK THOMAS. 


CHAS. DICKENS 


(From Edinburgh) 
WATCHMAKER 


3:3'4 
Calgary. | 


“Just below The 


Queens.’’ 


Watches ete., received in Crosstield, by 
kK. J. Benton, Barber. 


4 


Shoeing 
Repair Work 
Wagon Work 
Carriage Work 


. 


H. W. Currie 


The Blacksmih 
Successor to W. Bradley 


Wall Paper 


New lot of Spring patterns in 
wall paper just arrived. Prices 
from 
8c. to 6oc. per single roll. 

Katimates given on all kinds of 


work, Painting, Kalsomining, 
Paperhanging, Sign Writing. 
J. A. SACKETT. 
SOOCOSCOOOOOOOOSSOOOSOOOOO OS 


| convicted.” 


THE CULPRIT, 


He Pointed Out tne Real Guilty 
Ones and Pronounced Sentence. 


By J. L. SHERARD. 


(Copyright, 1998, by Associated Literary 
ress.) 


For the fourth time within a few 
minutes after bis tardy arrival sume 
one capped insistently on his oftice 
door, and Mayor Word, turning a little 
impatiently from a perusal of his 
morning mail at this fresh interrup- 
tion of bis work, called mechanically: 

“Come in.” 

The door opened gently, and the 
chief of police pushed his charge be- 
fore him. The suggestion of a frown 
which had gathered on the young 
inayor’s brow instantly vanished 
when he recognized who his unWwill- 
ing caller was. He looked inquiringiy 
into the face of the chief. 
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foretper,” he thougar ww uluseil. “4 Gis 
boy's father may have been a crimi- 
nal. Nobody knew anything about 
him. He wandered here, shiftless, 


| Without energy, died, and in all proba- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The officer briefly detailed the facts | 


of the boy’s trouble leading to his ar- 
rest and detention at police headquar 
ters, 
“Why, 
Hleve it. 


you—Jim—boy—I can’t be 
W-what’s the matter, any- 


| “I WANTED TO BRING YOU TOGETHER ONCE 


MORE.” 
how?" 
ment, 

“lt never done it. No, sir. I'm not 
guilty,” answered Jim promptly. “But 
! don't wanter be tried this morn- 
in’ be added, with some display of 
unsiety. “Not anyways until | get wy 
Wilvess. I’ve got a witness who ¢'p 
clear we all right.” 

“AN right. then. We'll wait. 
balf an bour till court time. Doeu't 
docket the case until you hear from 
me,” Ford called to the chief, who 
was leuving the room. 

“Well, Jim, I won't believe that you 
are guilty until you've been tried and 
He caught bimself avout 
tuo udd, “Add I won't believe it then.” 

“Who's your witness, boy? Ford 
asked 

“Oh, wait and see,” Jim replied tua- 


Ford mumbled in astonisb 


; conieally, 


“You refuse to tell me?” 

Yeo, gir,’ . 

“Come, vow. You must not talk that 
way. lerhaps you don’t realize that 
you are in the bands of the officers of 
the luw aud charged with an ugly of- 
fense, Do you? Speak out, boy.” 

Jim remained speecbless. 

“You refuse to answer my question?’ 
Ford spoke with an unmistakable show 
of irritation, 

“I do.” Jim replied doggedly. 


| ways till my witness comes.” 


lord turned to the unfinished work 


| at bis desk, but his thoughts refused 
| to dwell there. 


Ip spite of bimself bis 
mind reverted to events of the past 
two years, with all of which Jim was 


| so intimately associated. He recalled 


the patbetic cireumstauces that brougbt 


| the rugged, poverty cursed boy into 
| bis life and toto that of another. 


death of Jim's parents, bis legacy of 
abject poverty, the unselfish deterini- 


him instead of sending bim away to 
ap orpbanage; the alternate care Jim 


| involved and the amusement he af- 
| forded, the friendship aud the more 


than friendship Word entertained for 
the lovable teacher, her fival conseut 
to let him share the burden of the 
boy's nupport, the bappy days that fol- 
lowed, the fond dreams of the future— 
and then tbe abrupt ending of it all, 


| All these things flashed through bis 


mind and smote him witb a pang of 


| regret, 


A wave of pity for the boy swept 
over bim. Could Jim, good, faithful 
boy that he bad been—could be do such 
a thing as thet? And then that trace 


| of cynicism that bad of late crept toto 


Ford's mind began to assert itself. 
“Heredity and crime are elasely honnd 


| citedly 
| tind my buttin’ in,” he begged. 


bility left to the boy no heritage save 


| that of ap inborn criminal instinct.” 


Tlis refectious were interrupted by a 
siath knock on the door, gentle and 
hesitating this time. 

“Come in.” came the invitation ab- 
Rently. 

Yord arose awkwardly to meet the 
caller, “Miss Talbot, s-rou here?” he 
statainered in surprise, not knowing 
what to sar “Won't yon sit downy" 

The youn lady bowed stiffly, dectiue d 


the proffered 
atanding. 
“Jim sent for me," she said simply 
“t beard he was in trouble.” 
“Yes; at least he is charged 
it- larceny, | mean,” explained Ford, 


ehair and = rematned 


ettchbing at the legal term that sound: | 


‘d better. “He said that be had a 
“iiness who could clear him of the 
chirge. But you—what are you—what 
cant do for you, Miss Talbot?’ he 
faltered, 


‘Then, recovering his composure, he | 
| told her what the charge was, stating | 


substantially what he had been in- 
formed by the chief. 

Suddenly Jim pushed forward, ex- 
interrupting. “You mustn't 
“Tin 
xoin’ to tell you all jes’ how it all wuz 
Let me bave my say,” he protested 
“I'm not guilty. I didn’t take the 
boy’s watch. You know | couldn'-‘a’ 
dove such a thifg. It was this way.” 
{Ie cume a little nearer. “1 took the 
watch Ip fun, an’ John knowed it. ! 
told him what I meant to do. He an- 
derstands. Me an’ John’s the best of 
friends. I couldn’t ’a’ taken bis watch 
or anybody else’s. I’m no thief. Me 
uw him fixed things all up. He prow 


| isex todo what I told him. He had me 
| arrested on purpose, and jest at the 
,; ust minute he will come in and clear 
| ine before the case comes up before— 


It's 


“Any- } 


The | 


| uation of Miss Talbot, the teacher of | 
the little west end school, to care for , 


the mayor, 
book, 

“Phat was all fun; all made up,” he 
uurried on more boldly to explain. 
“What | mean is this: You've both 
uven so good to me. An’ then yau- 
you parted an’—an’ wouldn't have 
uothin’ to do with each other. It near- 
ly Killed me, I didn’t know what wn: 
the matter with you all, IL wanted 1 
tring you together once more, an’ s 
! lay “wake at night thinkin’, thinkin 
thinkin’. An’ then it all come to ur 
like u flash, as clear as day. It wa- 
the only way I eould think of doin’ it 
It was the only chance. I knowed it'd 
look bad for me for awhile, but | 
knowed it'd be all right when it was 
all over an’ you understood. 

“I'm not guilty. You two is ih 
xuilty ones,” be pointed his trembling 
finger at them in accusation. “You vs 
stole from each other what you've zo1 
to give back. It ain’t right for you 
all to act this way. I can’t stand i: 
uny more, and you must love—each 
other—again—and—always.” 

Jim could say no more. Whether i! 
wis his heart, bis words or mere ex. 
inustion mattered not. 

John, the “prosecutor,” had entered 
but the presence of this arch conspir 
ator was pot noticed. Ford was thi 
lirst to take advantage of the situation 
Ile advanced smilingly, holding ou: 
both his hands to Miss Talbot. 

“We are. the guilty ones sure enough 
Let's take his advice,” he pleaded. 

She did not resist. She let bim take 
her hands. “Yes, we are the guilty 
ones,” she replied laughingly. with ‘a1 
effort to conceal her real feelings. *\We 
heed to be punished.” 

“What is your sentence, your honor? 
Ford gayly called to Jim. 

Jim in the exultation of the moment 
rose proudly to the occasion. 

“Life sentence,” he pronounced 
grandly. 


It must not go on the 


rioimes the Me~ 

Asa doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes 
hever won a large practice, for be not 
oly collected a volume of poetry from 
tine to time, but smpiled when the door 
Wis opened and made jokes upon the 
stiircase, When seme one asked bim 
What part of anatomy he Hked best be 
answered: “The bones. They are clean- 
est.” The answer shows us the “plain 
little dapper man’ who could vever 
beur the sights of a sickroom, who 
laughed to relieve the tension, who 
would run away when a rabbit was to 
be chloreformed, who was clean and 
scrupulous in all respects and inelined 
asa young mau to satirize the world 
With a somewhat acrid bumor. ‘Two 
friends bave put together a pleture of 
bim: “A small, compact ditthe man, 
buzzing about tike @ bee or guttering 
like a hunmimning biRd. exceedingty dif 
ficult to catch unless be be rently 
Wanted for some Kind act, and then 
you are sure of hing.” The other adds 
that he bas a “powerful jaw nud a 
thick, strong onder tip that gives de- 
clsion to his look, with a dash of pert- 
peas, Ib conversation be is animated 
and cordial, sharp, too, taking the 
words out of one's wouth.”—Loodon 
Times. 


logical. 
Blobbs—A won is always Mlogical. 


Slobba- Of course she is, A woman’ 


will always expect you to remember 
her birthday, but never her age.-: Phil- 


with | 


Victim of a Soft Hear. 


The prison visitor looked at the oc- 
cupant of cell 49 through eyes that 
were dim with tears and passed a few 
fragrant blossoms between the iron 
burs. 

“You poor unfortunate!’’ she ex- 
claimed. “So you were brought to 
this through sympathy for another. 
Teli me all about it. Perhaps some 
thing can be done to set you free.” 

“Well, mum, ‘twas this way,’ ex- 
«cl imed the conviet. “When me an 
my mate cracked the crib we found 
the bunk watchman asleep, an’ we 
tied and gagged him. It was him as 
iiterward identified me.” 

“Yes, und the sympathy for anoth- 
‘r?’’ asked the visitor. ~ 

“It was fer him, mum. My mate 
wanted ter stick a knife in him. If I 
hedn’t been a fool an’ done it I would 
u't be here a-talkin’ ter you now.” 


Marriage Deals In France. 


French marriages turn out surpris 
ingiy suceessful, although they are 
generally erranged by the parents of 
the bride and bridegroom. In some 
parts of provincial France the wishes 
of a man or a maid are as often not 
t.ken into consideration by the par- 
ents ‘making the deal.” In one pro. 
vince a lover, after declaring his pas- 
sion, may receive, while sitting at 
dinner at the house of his beloved, 
from her hands a plate of pea soup 
into which she has grated some 
vheese. He relishes that soup, for 
the grated cheese means that he has 
been accepted. If his addresses to 
the young woman are not welcome he 
linds that some one has placed u 
stinging nettle and some oats in his 
pocket. _ Another: unmistakable sign 
is when the young woman turns the 
blackened end of a poker toward 
bim. . 


Famous Cedars. 

ihe famous cedars of Lebanon alse 
grew odin tndin and Algeria, but their 
home is the Lebanons of northern 
Sirin In snmeient tinses the sides of 
the whole motintain were covered with 
them, but now they are found in only 
one sma'l hollow on tbe northwestern 
slope. These are securely fenced in, 
hut fn spite of the great care of the 
gurdener the 200 that now survive will 
soon die, and the species will become 
eXtinet. 


The Tripping Tongue. 

Friend [ uuderstand, Mrs. Stern, 
that your daughter has married since 
We let met. Mrs. Stern- Yes, rod 
been divorced Friend-Ah! And who 
is the uenpy man - Boston ‘Pranseript 


3 
3 


. 


Whips 


Harness 


need, light or heavy. 


Crossfield 


AUCTION SALE 


MONDAY, APRIL 4TH, 1910 
Having received instructions from 


T. J. MURTON 


Nine miles due west of Crossfield and one 
mile south west of the McNicol farm, I 
will sell by auction the following :— 


Horses: One team roan mares, age 5 and 
7 years, weight about 2700 Ibs., both in 
foal; one team bayfmares, age 5 years. 
weight about 2200: One team bay geld- 
ings, age 3 and 4 years, weight about 
2200 pounds; One sorrel mare, age 4 yrs, 
weight about 1250 lbs, in foal; One sorrel 
mare, age 12 years, weight about 1050 
Ibs, in§foal; One bay mare, age 7 years, 
weight about 1050 lbs, in foal; Bay geld- 
ing, 3 yrs, weight about 1200; Saddle 
mare, broke to drive, be A about 800 
lbs; Two yearling colts, geldings. 

Cattle and Hogs: 10 cows, 4to6 years 
old, in calf; Milk cow, fresh, calf at foot; 
4 heifers, 3 years old, in calf; 8 heifers, 2 
yearr old; 6 heifers, 1 year old: 5 steers, 
3 years old; 2 steers, 2 yearsold; 6 steers 
1 year old; Pure bred short horn bull, 5 
years old; brood sow, due to farrow Ap- 
ril 10th; 10 hogs, 4 months old; 35 hens 
all young. 


Implements: wigan, npr baed binder, 6 ft. 
cut; John Deere sulky plow, two bottom, 
P and O prairie success breaker, new: 
McCorinick disc harrow; Three drum 
steel roller; Three anda half Adams wag- 
gon, complete; Light waggon; buggy and 
pole: set Chatham sleighs; hay rack; 15 
tons timothy and brome grass hay; 2 sets 
sarm harre s, almost new. set plow har- 
ness; set double driving and set single 
driving harness. 
Household Furniture; Cook stove, No. 9 
with pipes; 2 double beds with mattress; 
single bed with mattress; extension table 
3 small tables; chairs; kitchen cabinet; 
other things too numerous to mention. 
This is’ a good enough sale to com- 


jsy season and other. circumstances it 
has b en set for one o’clock. 


ing at 10 a.m. but on account of the 
i 


‘Sale at 1 o'clock. 


Lunch at noon. 
TERMS; Sums of $20 and under cash: 
over that amount credit will be given for 
12 months upon furnishing approved joint 
bankable notes bearing 8 per cent. in- 


terest. 5 per cent. off for cash on credit 
sums. Strangers must furnish bank ref- 
erences. Everything must be settled be- 


fore removing from place. 


T. J. MURTON, J. G, RIDDLE 
OWNER AUCTIONEE 


Want “Ads” Pay. 


Robes 
Sad des 


can supply you with any kind of harness you 
First-class in quality and 
made to stand the strain of everyday work. ~- 


Repair Work A Spec‘alty 


Jas. Dryburgh 
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Alberta 


° 


Half 


Section 


J. S. MARTIN 
Crossfield, Alberta 
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